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THE NORTHERN ALGONQUIAN SUPREME BEING * 
Rev. JoHN M. Cooper 


The Catholic University of America 


INTRODUCTION 


OST of the field data which constitute the basic evidence in 
the present paper were gathered by the writer in the summer 
of 1933 among the Cree-speaking peoples of the west coast of 
James Bay, the southern extension of Hudson Bay. The 
appended unpublished field data from the Montagnais-speaking 
peoples of the east coast and of northern Labrador have been gen- 
erously put at my disposal by Miss Regina Flannery of the anthro- 
pological staff of The Catholic University of America and by Dr. 
William D. Strong of the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
field study of 1933 was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the 
Social Science Research Council. To the Council as well as to 
Miss Flannery and to Dr. Strong I desire to express my cordial 
appreciation. 
From our older sources we can sketch a crude picture of the 
general culture of the eastern Cree of the York Factory district on 


1 As we plan to publish, so soon as funds become available, the other and 
general results of our 1933 and earlier James Bay field studies in the 
Anthropological Series of The Catholic University of America and as 
Primitive Man and the Anthropological Series do not reach the same circle 
of readers, the present paper is being simultaneously issued as number 2 
of this series and as numbers 3-4 of volume vi of Primitive Man. 
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the west coast of Hudson Bay proper, and in these sources there 
are several significant references, to be cited later, to a Supreme 
Being belief and cult. But our extremely scant sources on James 
Bay, from the time of Hudson’s ill-starred voyage of 1610-11 to 
the dawn of the present century, give us almost no information on 
any phase of native culture in the Bay. It is not surprising there- 
fore that we find very little information therein on native religious 
culture around the Bay. In fact, only five of our sources, early or 
recent, contain, to my knowledge, data on native religion, and, of 
these five, two of the three more important, Oldmixon and Skinner, 
are in flat contradiction to each other so far as belief in or cult 
of a Supreme Being is concerned. 

Oldmixon, drawing seemingly upon Thomas Gorst’s manuscript 
journal of 1670-75, ascribes to the natives of the southeastern end 
of James Bay a belief in “two Monetoes or Spirits, the one 
sends all the good things they have, and the other all the bad”. 
Skinner who made two trips to James Bay, in 1908 and 1909, 
denies the existence of such a belief among the Indians whom he 
calls the “ Eastern Cree”, and among whom he includes the Cree- 
speaking bands of the west coast of James Bay and the Montagnais- 
speaking bands of the east coast. “ Certain it is ”, he writes, “ that 
they were, as is so universal in North America, polytheistic, and 
that the idea of a single great spirit (Kitche-manitou) is entirely 
a European importation; and none are more positive of this than 
the Cree themselves ”’.? Our field problem was, first of all, that 
of determining who was right, Oldmixon or Skinner. 

The solution of the problem was complicated by the fact that 
white adventurers and traders have been active in the Bay con- 
tinuously since 1668, that missionary work has been carried on 
on both the east and the west coast of the Bay since 1840, and 
particularly since 1847 and 1851, and that for the past several 
decades practically all Indians living on or near the Bay have been 
Christian. 

The younger Indians today can give little or no information on 
whether any belief in and cult of a Supreme Being existed prior 


2 J. Oldmixon, The British empire in America, 2 v., 2d ed., London, 1741, 
i, 548; manetoes in Ist ed. of 1708, repr. in J. B. Tyrell, Documents relating 
to the early history of Hudson Bay, Toronto, 1931, 382; A. Skinner, Notes 
on the eastern Cree and northern Saulteaux, AMNH-AP, v.ix, pt.i, 1911,50. 
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tc the coming of Christianity, although much of the general pre- 
Columbian culture of the region is still intact, or else is well-known 
to them. Even the Indians of middle age, with rare exceptions, 
have little information to give regarding pre-Christian theism. 
Consequently our task was one of gathering and reconstructing, 
so far as was possible, what could be salvaged from the older 
informants. 

During a very short visit to the Bay in the summer of 1927, the 
present writer had gotten some hint as to a pre-Christian belief 
in a Supreme Being at Albany, but the account then gotten was so 
fragmentary and confused that reliance could not safely be placed 
upon it. During a somewhat longer reconnaissance in the summer 
of 1932, some further scattered hints were obtained, but again 
these were not definite enough to justify publication. Following 
up some lucky clues obtained during the first days of our stay at 
Moosonee in August and September 1933, much fuller, and we 
believe reasonably conclusive, information was obtained. 

In the present paper we shall give this information, somewhat 
summarized, and an interpretation thereof. It has been deemed 
advisable to present the more important evidence verbatim as 
obtained from the respective informants, so as to put before the 
reader as fully as space limits permit, all the evidence on which our 
conclusions are based and to give him opportunity to form his own 
judgment as to whether these conclusions are valid or not. 

In presenting the evidence we shall begin with that from Albany 
and the adjacent area on the west coast of James Bay, then present 
that from the Moose and Kesagami district on the southwest and 
southern end of the Bay, and finally append the data from the 
Fastmain area and northern Labrador. The Albany, Moose and 
Kesagami Indians are all Cree-speaking ; the Eastmain and north- 
ern Labrador Indians, Montagnais-speaking. 

Direct information on west coast theism was gotten from four- 
teen of the older people, with some additional confirmation from 
the missionaries on the Bay. In only one case, that of the in- 
formant from whom we obtained the first clear clue, was it feasible 
to get a more complete native text. Prayer formulas, however, 
and a number of other important details could be and were 
obtained in Cree. 
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Conditions were such that it seemed more advisable, all things 
considered, to work through an interpreter. The present writer 
has some little speaking knowledge of Cree, but not a sufficient 
understanding of or fluency in it to use it as the ordinary means 
of direct communication. He has been fortunate in having an 
extremely capable, dependable and experienced interpreter, Mr. 
Willie McLeod, a pensioner of the Hudson Bay Company, who 
was born and reared in the southern James Bay area, who is 
thoroughly at home in both Cree and English, and who has been 
trained by me during two summers both as to the importance of 
exact and literal translation and as to the hazards of direct ques- 
tioning. Through these two summers’ intimate association with 
him, the writer has been able on literally scores of points to check 
up and verify his general reliability and intelligence in interpreta- 
tion, and, through later analysis of texts gotten with his help, his 
accuracy in translation. 

These necessary preliminary statements on the problem and its 
background having been outlined, we shall now proceed to give the 
field information gathered from the respective informants. 


FIELD EvipeNcE. A. ALBANY AND ATAWAPISKAT BANDS 


Frank Rickard. The ages of natives are seldom known ac- 
curately by them. Frank is probably around fifty-five years old. 
He has lived twenty-seven years of his life up on the northern 
half of the West coast,—two years on Cape Henrietta and twenty- 
five years in the Atawapiskat and Agamiski Island region. He 
was a very intelligent, dependable, and satisfactory informant with 
whom I spent many hours going over various phases of native 
culture. His information on the pre-Christian religious beliefs 
regarding the Supreme Being had been given to him by his grand- 
mother, a Cree Indian,—as Frank himself is——who was born at 
Albany, and who lived there all her life. She died twelve years 
ago at a very advanced age. Frank thinks that she may have been 
close to a hundred years old. We may put her age at somewhere 
between eighty and ninety and possibly above that. We shall first 
give the text obtained from Frank. It was written by him in 
Cree syllabic, phonetically transcribed from dictation by him, trans- 
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lated by Willie McLeod, and analyzed user on ‘the writer’s return 
to Washington.’ 


1. Awa kicé’skwe'o ka tipatcimut mask iidj mitd’tu mitd’na 
pipi'nd ki pimatis’u. Ni'ciicap pipii’na ma'kaé ka punipima'tisit. 

2. Pa'maci aya'miha'win itak”ok ita'u maniti it@ewa'k ili'liwak. 
Mula mda'gé kiskelimé’wak k@’kd maniti’wa. I'cpimik ma’ka 
tatelimé’wak. Mii'cak ma’ké alimiimé’wak. 

3. Né'sta ma’ka ké’'kwan ka nipata'niwak, mu'lé ki mucena’mak 
ka dcamitutci’k; ka'ta wa'patém maniti. Mi'cak ak“ onaha'muk 
ku'tak mi'kiwam @ itdtata’tctk. 

4. Mi'siwé ké'gwan manatcitd’wak tatd ka nipatd'tcik. Mu'la 
[ki] ka milekond'o kica'cpin pakwanita'o tdtama’kwe itelitamak. 


Matci'ka Gwa'cic ni'ctam é né' pahat péléli’ca mu'la wayéc [or 
u c| ikin tanké ispi'tci apici'cicit kisis“akané’ wan. Mi'siwé 
maka muwe'wak étaci'tcik. Ekwo'ne éspitci manatcita’djik. 
Muw'la ka'ta mi'liké manitiiwa it’é’wak. 


5 
-/ 
ee yee 


6. Mu'la né'cta iitci wi dkwé'wak. 

7. E’'ko maka ka peta'newaék masinahi'gan kiwétinik. Ki 
otd'tewak ili'liwak ni’cuwak Pensiwédjiiwe'ndk. Ki witamawa- 
kanewiwak kutds kicika’wa ki'tci nand'tawihdtci’k, pe’ yak ma’ka 
cki'cikak éaya'mihé’ki'cikak kitci manadjita'tcik. Ma’'tinawé'- 
ki'cikak ma’ka mé'siwé ké’kwon dlasta’wak ké Gpatcita'tcik. Me'ta 
napate’iskwaté’mik peskostawak, mind kwéskitéisk’até’mik kd'na 
pekitine’wak, pitukamik ma’ka otci oti’namuk. 

8. Kéyapatc manatcihé’wak anihi manitd’'wa ka alimuma’tcik. 
[spi maka ka witamda'tcik ki'tci manitii’wa, md'cak kicé®’ maniti’ ki 
itewak. Mii'la ki otci alimémé’wak k”dtaki'ya maniti'wa. 


3 The following phonetic symbols are used in this and other Cree texts 
in the present paper: d, as in father; a, as in hat; d, as u in but; d, as aw 
in awl; é, as a in fate; e, as in met; i, as in pique; i, as in pin; 0, as in note; 
6, as in hot; 0, as in German voll; #, as in rule; u, as in put; weak vowels 
and voiceless semivowels, as superiors ; consonants, as in Phonetic transcrip- 
tion of Indian languages, Smithson. Misc. coll., v.66, no.6, 1916, 4-7. I cannot 
vouch in all cases for correctness of vowel length. Aspirates are common 
in James Bay Cree, but very often so weak as to be barely or doubtfully 
distinguishable. They are not recorded in the text from Frank Rickard. 
The ending -a’o is diphthongal, but the two vowel sounds are not as fully 
blended as -ow in English how. 
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1. This old woman who tells the story perhaps lived one hundred 
winters. It is now twelve winters that she died. ‘ 

2. Before prayer [Christianity] is, the Manitu is, the Indians 
say. But they do not know what sort‘of Manitu. But they always 
think of him as being above. © And always speak of him. 

3. And what is killed they did not carry uncovered when they 
gave [it] to one another to eat; the Manitu will see it. “They 
always cover it when they take it to another lodge. 

' 4. They respéct everything that they kill. The Manitu will not 
give to us [incl.] if we do wrong, they think. 

5. You see, when a boy for the first time kills a little bird, it 
does not matter at all how small it is, they [French on] cook. it. 
Then all who are present eat it all. It is to this degree that they 
respect [the meat]. Else it will not be given to them by the 
Manitu, they say. 

6. On this account also they do not curse [blaspheme]. 

7. And it is then that the book is brought from the north. Two 
men arrived from York Factory. They |the people] were told 
that they should work six days, but on one day the praying day 
[Sunday] that they should respect it. When then it is Saturday 
they put in its place everything that they-will use. They pile up 
firewood on one side of the door, and on the other side of the door 
they lay down snow, and thus from within doors they take it. 

8. And they respect that Manitu about whom they speak. And 
when they are [were] told about Kitci Manitu, they always |there- 
after| called him ‘Old Manitu’. They did not after that speak 
of the other Manitu. 


So much for the text itself. Further and explanatory data from 
Frank here follow. Before the Indians had heard about God from 
the missionaries, “ they knew there was a Manitu but did not know 
who or what the Manitu was. He was just called Manité, not 
Ki'tci Maniti”. “ When Christianity was first introduced,” so 
Frank’s grandmother had told him, “the Indians thought it very 
strange that it was so much like what they had previously had, and 
that the Christian God was so much. like the old Manitu they had 
known in pre-Christian days.” Frank’s old grandmother used to 


say to him: “ When I hear about the real [Christian] God, I wonder 
how we knew all this before. It must have been given to us by 
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the real God. Dreams must have had much to do with it, for the 
people often dreamed about the Manitu they used to serve”. 

,.“* The only difference was that instead of calling him Manitu 
they called him thereafter Kicé’manita’ (‘Old Manitu’) or else 
Kistci’manita’ (‘Great Manitu’). These two latter names came 
into use only after the missionaries [or the York Factory men] 
came.” “ They did not know much about the Manitu but they 
knew that he was icpemik (‘above’) and that there was only one 
Manitu ”, and Frank was very positive on both these points. 
“ They knew about no ma’tci manité [the devil in the Christian 
sense, or supreme evil spirit] but only about the Manitu first spoken 
of.” “ The Manitu provided food for the Indians”. “ He also 
sent them dreams to let them know where they could find beaver, 
caribou, and other animals ” 

““ When the Indians had meat, and there were two tents close 
together, they did not know how the Manitu would take it if they 
gave the meat away. So when they took part of the meat to the 
next tent, they used to cover the meat so the Manitu would not 
see it”. “ The Indians were very careful how they used the meat 
and they knew they must not waste it, for, if they did so, this 
would displease the Manitu”’. “If a man wasted meat the Manitu 
would punish him just as we punish a child. The Indians were 
afraid that if they wasted meat they would be hard up and would 
lack food ”’. 

“When a small boy killed his first bird, even though it was a 
small bird, everybody in the tent had to be given a piece of the 
bird [to eat], in order to please the Manitu ”. 

“If a man lied or stole, this did not concern the Manitu”’, so 
far as Frank had heard. 

Frank had heard nothing from his grandmother regarding old 
beliefs as to the future life. 


Jeannette Sagaba’kiskam. Jeannette is Cree. She was born in 
the region near the mouth of the Atawapiskat River, but she was 
reared around Albany, before there was a resident minister there, 
that is before at least 1860. She was still tied in a mossbag as an 
infant when the Catholic priest first visited Albany, which, as we 
know, was in 1848. She should consequently be about eighty-five 
years old, and certainly looks it. Her information regarding the 
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aboriginal Supreme-Being belief was obtained from her father and 
her paternal grandfather, both Albany Indians. Jeannette was 
very positive and emphatic that it was from these sources she had 
obtained her information. While she is very advanced in years, her 
mind is quite clear. Here and there, however, in her testimony 
could be detected some post-Christian influence, but this repre- 
sented an inconsiderable element in her data and on nearly all 
points she was perfectly clear as to what was pre-Christian and 
what was post-Christian. 

“ No one knew where Manitu was, just as we do not know now, 
but they knew there was some being”. “ He was called Manita’ ” 
“There was only one Manitu”. “He was always above. He 
could see what the people were doing, and was looking down on 
them, but they never saw him and could not see him”. There was 
a Matci Manitu who was wicked. ‘“ The Matci Manitu was the 
same as Wihtiko.” “ The Indians used to pray to the good Manitu 
to keep the bad Manitu away.” 

The people believed in Atihk”dtcak, a human being who had 
turned into a caribou and who had become a sort of master of the 
caribou. He was, however, quite distinct from Manitu. Manitu 
was also quite distinct from the pdéwda’gan (“ guardian spirit”), 
and from Mikenak, the spokesman or chief being who comes into 
the conjuring tent. “ The Indians knew nothing about the appear- 
ance of Manitu.” “They made no statues of him”. “ The 
Wihtiko could be killed but it was impossible to hurt or kill the 
good Manitu”. “The Manitu had no son. His son was never 
known until the first missionaries came. The old people ”, Jeannette 
added, “looked upon Manitu just as you whites look upon God 
today”. “ Manitu was looked upon as the boss of the whole 
world. The earth and everything were made by Manitu”. “ It 
was Manitu who made the caribou. Manitu is head of every- 
thing.” 

Jeannette gave a considerable number of details on the making 
of the first man and woman by Manitu. She distinguished two 
beginnings of the race, that of the second or Christian Adam and 
Eve after the flood and that of the first couple which occurred 
before the flood. In her account of human origins, however, there 
was a certain confusion, which I could not entirely straighten out, 
between Christian and pre-Christian elements. 
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“The people looked to Manitu for their living just as people 
look to God today. He would drive the animals into the traps for 
them.”” “ While the people were on earth Manitu looked after 
them’. ‘“ Manitu put into the Indians’ minds the idea of how to 
make fire with the bow-drill”. Jeannette had never heard of 
Manitu sending dreams. 

“ Manitu was never sung to’, as is done in conjuring. “ This” 
Jeannette, a devout Christian, commented, “ would be ‘ awful’ ”. 
“ Cursing or speaking badly of Manitu never occurred ”’, Jeannette 
being very emphatic on this point. ‘“ Manitu made it very hard 
for anyone who stole or murdered. Such a man had a hard time 
getting along”. “If the Indians wasted the meat this would 
make Manitu angry and he would not let them have any more”. 
‘When meat was carried from one tent to another, it was always 
covered over so that Manitu would not see them taking it away ”. 

‘“* Manitu was prayed to to thank him for the food and health 
he was giving the Indians”. “The people would ask him for 
what they needed to live on and they would get it. They did not 
exactly say prayers, but they would just let him know they were 
hard up for food in the bush and would thank him when they 
got it”. “ Before eating they would take a bit of grease or other 
food and would throw this into the fire, and the smoke would go 
up. When doing this they never said anything aloud, but only in 
their minds. The putting of the grease or meat in the fire was 
cone very reverently. Everybody remained silent, and when the 
smoke had gone up, all was over. They looked at the smoke 
going up in hopes that Manitu would receive the offering, because 
the smoke was going up above where Manitu was. They would 
just say in their own minds, not aloud, and nearly all had the 
same thought: 


Ki pakuselimi'tinan kitci mi'liak mi’tcim 
(‘We |[excl.] expect [depend on, have confidence in] 
thee that thou givest us [excl.] food’). 


While doing this, all remained silent and very serious. No one 
would speak until all this had been done”. Jeannette had seen the 
above done. “ After food was shared out, they were very careful 
not to let any bit of food fall on the brush in the lodge. In those 
days there was no white man’s grub, and the Indians were very 
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much afraid of Manitu because he was the only one they were 
getting anything from.” The above prayer is the only one 
Jeannette remembered. 

“ There was no idea as to where people went after death. The 
Indians did not know what happened to the dead”. Although 
the dead were supposed to survive bodily death, neither Jeannette 
nor her daughter Dinah Williams, about fifty-five or sixty years 
old,—a very intelligent woman and quite well informed herself on 
the old customs and beliefs, who was present throughout the inter- 
views with her mother,—had ever heard of souls going to live 
with Manitu or of crossing a river to arrive at their future 
destination. ‘‘ The people looked to Manitu only while living.” 


Patrick Steven. Patrick is probably about sixty-five years old. 
He was born at Albany. His father’s father was an Otchipwe, 
who had been born up the Albany River a little below its junction 
with English River, but who had always lived at Albany. Patrick’s 
father was born and reared at Albany and lived his life there. 
Patrick’s father’s name was Kicé’nabécic (‘‘ Old Little Man”). 
His father practised conjuring but not with the use of the con- 
juring tent. Patrick himself was destined to be a conjurer, but 
instead followed the ways of the Book. Patrick is extremely well 
informed regarding the old customs, not only in religious but in 
general culture. He is also an unusually intelligent man, and was 
very anxious to give exact answers to all questions. He was one 
of the most intelligent and best equipped informants the present 
writer has ever met anywhere in the North. The data given by 
him in the non-religious field have been checked up from inde- 
pendent informants and from published Algonquian sources in 
scores of cases and invariably found accurate. 

“The Manitu was thought to be a real Manitu. He was the 
one to whom the Indians always looked for help. But the min- 
isters told the Indians that the Manitu was not the real Kitci 
Manitu. Before the ministers came the Indians knew only Ma’niti 
and there was no Kitci Manitu. There were only one Manitu”, 
and Patrick was very emphatic on this point. 

In a later interview with Patrick and without any thought on my 
part or even indirect questioning—we were speaking about con- 
juring at the time,—he volunteered the information that the con- 
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jurers addressed three beings or used three different names for 
the one Manitu or appealed to him under three different aspects. 
“ This three-being concept came from the conjurers who made the 
people believe there were three [beings], but in reality there was 
only one Manitu. The three had no special names except the 
following : Ka tibelita’man mi'tcim, (‘ Thou who hast mastery over 
food’), who is the one in charge of all the animals and was looked 
to by the Indians for their meat; Ka tibelita’man pimd’'tisiwin, 
(‘ Thou who hast mastery over life’), who is the one who had 
charge of the Indians’ life during their life-time and who was 
appealed to if anyone was sick; Ka tibelita’man nipiwin (‘ Thou 
who hast mastery over death’), who was the one who caused 
death ”. 

Patrick had heard about these three from a great many old men 
at Albany of the same age as his father, not merely from his father 
alone from whom he had obtained most of his information on the 
other phases of pre-Christian religious culture, and Patrick was 
very positive regarding his sources on this point. “If through the 
machinations of a conjurer an Indian lost his luck in hunting, he 
would get a second conjurer to conjure for him and this second 
conjurer would conjure to the ‘ Master of Food’ so the man would 
get his food as before, and thus things would come right again 
for him”. “The conjurers used to conjure to the ‘ Master of 
Life ’ when anybody was sick so that the sick person v. ould recover. 
They did not conjure to the ‘ Master of Death’ for they had no 
use for him as he caused only grief to them. Of course they 
believed it was always to Manitu that they were conjuring. The 
three masters were really only one ”. 

Patrick was very positive that these three were after all only 
one, the one great Manitu, but I could not determine clearly, in 
spite of considerable time spent with him on the matter, whether 
these three represented in his mind merely three different forms 
of address to the Manitu or whether they were, as he put it, “as 
if different parts of the one Manitu had charge of the three dif- 
ferent things’, namely, food, life and death. Patrick expressed 
the matter as follows: 

Nictiwak isd e nandkatcita’tcik kékwan'u, péyako ma’ ga 
ma'mé manitii’ 
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(‘ They are three then who look after everything, but all 
together the Manitu is one’, or as Willie McLeod 
translated a little more freely, ‘ all are one Manitu ’). 


All through my conversations and interviews with Patrick on 
the Manitu, the unity of the Manitu was emphasized both explicitly 
and implicity. And in one later interview he expressed the rela- 
tionship as follows: “ All the three are one and are the one Manitu. 
They are not the same as three different people but are just three 
different parts of the same one. My Father,” he added, “ told 
me that the old people before him had always said this same thing ”’. 

The Indians did not know exactly where Manitu lived. He was 
never seen. He was not the same at all as Mikenak, the being 
who came into the conjuring tent. Manitu was the master and 
boss of Mikena’k. Mikenak, so everyone said, was under Manitu. 
He was a servant of Manitu. It was Manitu who would send 
Mikenak to the conjuring tent. ‘“ Mikenak, after he had per- 
formed the duty on which he had been sent by Manitu, would go 
back to Manitu. Mikenak was master of the péwd’gandk, (‘the 
guardian spirits or dream beings ’) : Ka tibelitak péwa'ganak (‘ Fle 
who has mastery over the powagans ’).” 

Manitu was also quite distinct from the powagans and from the 
young man [Atihk”atcahk| who was metamorphosed into a 
caribou. 

“ The Indians never knew about the Matci Manitu [the ‘ Devil,’ 
or great evil spirit] till they got the Bible. My father told me 
this same. They had only one Manitu. But they believed in 
Wihtiko long ago”. 

Patrick’s father had never told him anything about who made 
the world or anything about the first man or woman. His father 
had told him that the discoverer of the art of fire-making was a 
human being. 

“It was Manitu who used to give the Indians everything. But 
this was done through the conjurer who would tell the people where 
to find caribou and everything else they needed.” It was Mikenak 
who brought dreams to the people. 

Patrick had never heard of any statue or representation made of 
the Manitu. The Albany Cree were very careful regarding the 
disposal of the bones of animals kilied. After considerable indirect 
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questioning ry lieieed no definite iabunesatien, I had to put a 
rather direct question to Patrick as to whether, if the bones were 
not properly disposed of, Manitu or the respective animals or both 
would be angry. He replied,—-but the reply must be taken with 
reservations in view of the direct question put,—that “ really it 
was the respective animals who would be angry although it was 
Manitu who caused the animals to be angry.” 

‘“‘ When meat was carried abroad outside of the tent it was never 
carried without being covered. The Indians had so much respect 
for the meat that they did not want to show it at all. To carry 
it abroad uncovered would make Manitu angry”. “ Manitu 
would sometimes get angry with the Indians and the Indian with 
whom he was angry would soon know it for he would have a 
hard time and would starve”. Patrick could not recall just what 
precisely would make Manitu angry. ‘“ The Indians would say: 
‘There must be something we are doing wrong or not doing, for 
which Manitu is punishing us thus’. But they did not know 
exactly what it was.” Whether or not Manitu was offended when 
a man lied or stole, Patrick could not say. 

“In times of starvation the Indians would try to stand it as long 
as possible and at last would appeal to a conjurer for aid. If 
there were no conjurer available the starving Indian himself would 
appeal to the Master of Food. He would lift up his eyes and say: 





Ni manitu'm ki pakwasé'limtin kitci miliyan ké O'tci 
pimadisi’ yan 

(‘My Manitu I depend on thee that thou givest (me) 
that I may live’). 


After this he would not receive the meat immediately but the meat 
would come before he and his family actually starved”. “If one 
of the children were sick in the tent and there were no conjurer 
at hand the child’s father would say to the Manitu: 


Ki pakwosé'limi'tin kitci mildayat awa ka c'kwosit 
kica’cpin i'sad nahelitama’né kitci witcihat 

(‘ I depend on thee that this one who is sick may be well 
if now thou willest to help him’) ” 


Then, too, “in olden times the Manitu’s name was used when 
the Indians were having a quarrel. They would say: ‘1 depend 
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(‘ They are three then who look after everything, but all 
together the Manitu is one’, or as Willie McLeod 
translated a little more freely, ‘ all are one Manitu ’). 


All through my conversations and interviews with Patrick on 
the Manitu, the unity of the Manitu was emphasized both explicitly 
and implicity. And in one later interview he expressed the rela- 
tionship as follows: “ All the three are one and are the one Manitu. 
They are not the same as three different people but are just three 
different parts of the same one. My Father,” he added, “ told 
me that the old people before him had always said this same thing ”. 

The Indians did not know exactly where Manitu lived. He was 
never seen. He was not the same at all as Mikenak, the being 
who came into the conjuring tent. Manitu was the master and 
boss of Mikena’k. Mikenak, so everyone said, was under Manitu 
He was a servant of Manitu. It was Manitu who would send 
Mikenak to the conjuring tent. ‘“‘ Mikenak, after he had _ per- 
formed the duty on which he had been sent by Manitu, would go 
back to Manitu. Mikenak was master of the péwd’gandk, (‘the 
guardian spirits or dream beings ’) : Ka tibelitak péwda'ganak (‘ He 
who has mastery over the powagans ’).” 

Manitu was also quite distinct from the powagans and from the 
young man [Atihk”atcahk| who was metamorphosed into a 
caribou. 

“ The Indians never knew about the Matci Manitu [the ‘ Devil,’ 
or great evil spirit] till they got the Bible. My father told me 
this same. They had only one Manitu. But they believed in 
Wihtiko long ago”. 

Patrick’s father had never told him anything about who made 
the world or anything about the first man or woman. His father 
had told him that the discoverer of the art of fire-making was a 
human being. 

“It was Manitu who used to give the Indians everything. But 
this was done through the conjurer who would tell the people where 
to find caribou and everything else they needed.” It was Mikenak 
who brought dreams to the people. 

Patrick had never heard of any statue or representation made of 
the Manitu. The Albany Cree were very careful regarding the 
disposal of the bones of animals killed. After considerable indirect 
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questioning which elicited no definite information, I had to put a 
rather direct question to Patrick as to whether, if the bones were 
not properly disposed of, Manitu or the respective animals or both 
would be angry. He replied,—but the reply must be taken with 
reservations in view of the direct question put,—that “ really it 
was the respective animals who would be angry although it was 
Manitu who caused the animals to be angry.” 

“When meat was carried abroad outside of the tent it was never 
carried without being covered. The Indians had so much respect 
for the meat that they did not want to show it at all. To carry 
it abroad uncovered would make Manitu angry”. “ Manitu 
would sometimes get angry with the Indians and the Indian with 
whom he was angry would soon know it for he would have a 
hard time and would starve”. Patrick could not recall just what 
precisely would make Manitu angry. “ The Indians would say: 
‘There must be something we are doing wrong or not doing, for 
which Manitu is punishing us thus’. But they did not know 
exactly what it was.” Whether or not Manitu was offended when 
a man lied or stole, Patrick could not say. 

“In times of starvation the Indians would try to stand it as long 
as possible and at last would appeal to a conjurer for aid. If 
there were no conjurer available the starving Indian himself would 
appeal to the Master of Food. He would lift up his eyes and say: 


Ni manitu'm ki pakwadsé'limitin kitci miliyan ké d'tci 
pimadisi’ yan 

(‘My Manitu I depend on thee that thou givest (me) 
that I may live’). 


After this he would not receive the meat immediately but the meat 
would come before he and his family actuaily starved”. ‘If one 
of the children were sick in the tent and there were no conjurer 
at hand the child’s father would say to the Manitu: 


Ki pakwosé'limi'tin kitci mildayat awa ka a’ kwosit 
kica'cpin i'sad nahelitama’né kitci witcihat 

(‘ I depend on thee that this one who is sick may be well 
if now thou willest to help him’) ”’. 


Then, too, “in olden times the Manitu’s name was used when 
the Indians were having a quarrel. They would say: ‘I depend 
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on the Manitu’ or ‘ The Manitu helps me’.”” Patrick had never 
heard of the Manitu’s name used in cursing or swearing proper. 
One particular obscene word akai (“ female genitals”) was and 
still is very commonly used. 

“ At feasts only men were present; women were not allowed to 
sit with them. All would sit around. One man was head man. 
He would take a piece off the choice part of the meat, a bit about 
the size of the end of a finger, and throw it in the fire saying: 
‘ Pape’we, pape’ we, papée’we’. This was done to bring good luck, 
so as to get plenty more meat. It was done before starting to 
eat.” “It was done for the dead”, so Patrick said, but possibly 
in view of the purpose expressed of getting more meat and in view 
of other evidence gathered by me from other informants, there 
may have been some reference also to the Manitu. 

At any rate a somewhat similar offering, and clearly to the 
Manitu, was made. “ An Indian would hold up a piece of meat 
to the Manitu saying : 

E milotiitawi' yen wét' ci ni mitcicina’matan mi'tcim 
(‘ Thou doing good to me is the reason why I hold up 
food to thee in my hand’). 


The holder of the food would then put it in his mouth and eat it. 
The above words were addressed to the Manitu ”. 

Patrick had no knowledge of the pre-Christian concept of the 
soul. In fact he stated that “there was no belief in a soul”, that 
“when a person was buried he was buried like an animal ”’, that 
“when he was dead he was dead forever and this was the last of 
him.” He had never heard from his father where the dead go 
after death. “ My father told me that the Indians used to respect 
the dead to the extent of giving them decent burial but that there 
was no thought of the person having a soul.” Probably Patrick 
referred here to the more abstruse Christian idea of the soul, as 
he knows well the old saying that the Northern Lights were 
believed,—** by some people, though not by all,”—to be the spirits 
of the dead who are dancing. “ There was no belief that at death 
the soul went to live with Manitu ”. 


David Wynn. David is an Albany Cree Indian now living at 
Moose Factory. Information obtained from him had been told to 
him by his grandfather, Peter Wynn, an Albany Cree Indian. 
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David is probably about sixty-five years old. He was emphatic 
in stating that the data on religion referred to conditions before 
the missionaries came and before the two men from York Factory 
came. He was a very satisfactory informant but had not as 
detailed knowledge as Jeannette and Patrick. 

“There were three manitus, a lowest, a middle, and a highest 
cne. The lowest one, Ka tibelita’man misiwé mi'tcim (‘ He who 
has mastery over all food’), was master and ruler of everything on 
land and sea. When the Indians were in want, the conjuring tent 
was put up and this was the Manitu that was asked for help in 
the meat line. The middle one, Ka tibelita’man pimd'tisiwin (‘ He 
who has mastery over life’), had all to do with man’s lifetime. 
When anyone was sick this one was called upon for help. The 
third and highest one, K@ tibelita’man nipiwin (*‘ He who has 
mastery over death’), was the head of all and master of every- 
thing and the master of death. The conjuring-tent rite had noth- 
ing to do with this Master of Death. The powagans used to tell 
the conjurers that there was even a greater spirit yet [than these 
three] and my grandfather used to say that this greatest spirit 
must have been the Christian God. Often the conjurers tried to 
get this real Manitu to come to them so he could be better known, 
but they could not succeed. The conjurers told the people there 
was a great Manitu. The three above Manitus used to say they 
were not the greatest, but that there was one greater one above 
them. The people called this greatest one just Manitu ”. 

Whether these three were ruled by this greater spirit was not 
known by David. He volunteered however the following story 
in illustration: “ Some people were starving to death. They killed 
a whiskey jack. They came to a lake. They pulled the gizzard 
out of the whiskey jack, chiseled a hole in the ice covering the lake, 
put the gizzard on a hook, let down the hook and line in the water 
and said: ‘Let us see if there really is a greater one than the 
three’. If they caught a fish, this would mean that there was a 
greater one; if no fish were caught, this would mean there was no 
greater one than the three. They put the hook down and soon 
began pulling up fish as fast as they could take them in. So they 
said: ‘ Really there is a greater good being than these three’. That 
is all they knew about the great being. They supposed he had 
given the fish. This saved their lives ”’. 
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“ My grandfather always told me about these three, but the three 
said there was one greater than they. After the Christian min- 
isters came and told the Indians about Kitci Manitu the Indians 
said at once: ‘ This is the greatest one who was talked about ’.” 
“There was only one after all, but when the people asked for 
anything they asked that one of the three who was master of 
what they were asking for. They never asked the Master of 
Death for anything. They had nothing to do with him. They 
asked only the other two for what they wanted ”. 

David had never heard where the three or the one over them 
lived, except that it was always above, but “exactly where in the 
above I never heard”. “ The three were never seen. They only 
just spoke and spoke for themselves.” 

“In olden times the Indians never knew of the Matci Manitu 
There was just one Manitu.” “ They were much afraid of 
Wihtiko.” 

David had never heard from his grandfather who was the maker 
of everything. He had only heard of the great Manitu and the 
three great masters. 

“The Indians were always very particular not to waste meat ”. 
David then told the following story to illustrate this: “ A certain 
Indian did not have good sense. He killed a caribou and threw 
it all away saying: ‘ We will just leave this caribou. If we run 
out of meat, we can ask the One who is Master of Food to give 
us some more’. The Indian took with him only a very little bit 
of the caribou and left the rest there because he was depending on 
the Master of Food to give them more. He and his family soon 
ate up what they took with them. They then tried their very 
best to get more meat, but they couldn’t. They said to themselves: 
* We shall really starve to death’. Then they put up a conjuring 
lodge. They said: ‘ You who are Master of Food, I want you to 
come to the conjuring house’. The conjurer went into the tent 
with his rattle in his hand and the tent started to shake. The 
Master of Food came to the top of the tent and said: ‘I have 
come. What do you want?’ The conjurer replied: ‘ We are 
starving to death. Give us more meat to eat’. The Master of 
Food replied: ‘Huh! We are not master of everything. There is 
another one above us who is master of everything’. The conjurer 
asked: ‘ Who is that?’ The Master of Food replied: “ We cannot 
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name him.’ The conjurer said: ‘ Well, then we shall have to 
starve’. So they starved to death, for they got nothing more. 
The above conjurer was the same man who had thrown away the 
meat. This story which was told to me by my grandfather was 
another thing that taught the people to be careful not to waste 
meat.” 

“The Indians used to ask the One who was Master of Food 
tc help them when they were hard up for food. The conjurer 
himself when he wanted meat, used to ask the same Master of 
Food for help.” “ At a feast, but not at ordinary meals, the head 
of the feast would put a small piece of meat in the fire before 
eating and used to say: 

E’oko i'ma ki'la &’camita'n 
(‘ This here I give to thee to eat’). 

“This was given,” so David said “to the one who was giving 
them the meat”. The prayer formula suggests, however, more 
an offering to the dead. And in fact David’s grandfather told 
him that meat used to be so offered to the dead. “ At the first 
feast held after the burial, this was done, with the words: 

E’oko i'ma ki'la &' camitan ka ki ponipimdadisi’ an 
(‘ This here I give to thee to eat thou who hast died ’).” 

“ Everything belonging to the dead was put around the grave or 
hung up nearby. This had been done since the time of Mistakalac 
|a well-known folklore character on the west coast of James Bay| 
because the Indians thought that the rest of the people would rise 
from the grave as Mistakalac had done and would need these 
things. This is what my grandfather told me.” “ There was no 
thought of any one having a soul or spirit. But the people would 
say when they would see the northern lights: Tcipayak nimiwak 
(‘ The dead are dancing ’).” 


Jimmie Acickic (“ Mud”). Jimmie is a Cree Indian, about 
sixty-five or seventy years old, from Atawapiskat, about one hun- 
dred miles north of Albany. The fragmentary information ob- 
tained from him had been told him by his father. There are 
indications of some Otchipwe and possibly Christian influence in 
his data. There is and has been at Atawapiskat a good deal of 
visiting by and intermarriage with Otchipwe from up inland. 
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The Supreme Being was addressed as Nétawinan (Cree: “ Our 
Father”) or as Nis (Otchipwe: “ My Father”). ‘“ My father 
did not tell me who ‘ Nus’ was, but he knew there was something 
beyond ”. 

“The Indians never wasted meat in the old days. There was 
Icts of starvation then, my father told me”. ‘“‘ When meat is 
carried abroad, it is always covered. Only frozen rabbits can be 
carried abroad uncovered. Meat need not be covered when being 
passed around within the tent. I do not know the reason for 
covering it”. 

“ The first thing before eating, a bit of meat or grease or hard 
liquor used to be put in the fire. I do not know why.” “ They 
also used to hold up a piece of meat in the right hand and say 
Nétawinan”. “ When lots of people were in the tent, the meat 
would be cut up in mouthfuls and be all in a big pan. Before 
eating, they would hold up a piece of meat and say Nas. I heard 
this from my father. After holding up the meat, they would put 
the same piece in their mouth ”. 

Willy Allen. A very intelligent man of middle age, who is an 
excellent informant on contemporary culture but who has only 
slight knowledge of the pre-Christian religious beliefs proper. 
He represents the Albany and Atawapiskat culture. 

“The Indians still believe that if they waste meat or do not use 
it right they will not have luck in hunting. If a man does that, 
ka pastahi'n (‘he will bring evil or vengeance upon himself’). 
When carrying meat abroad, they always wrap or cover it with 
cloth, a bag, or something. I do not know the reason for doing 
this ”’. 

William Loutitt. One of my most valuable and intelligent in- 
formants on the general and magico-religious culture of the 
Albany area, but not so well informed on the pre-Christian Manitu 
belief. He is an Albany Cree, is about sixty or sixty-five years 
old, and had been, up to last year, forty years in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at Albany, as interpreter and in other 
capacities. 

“In the old days”, he told me in 1927 when I first met him, 
“a bit of meat or grease, or a bone with a bit of meat on it would 
be thrown into the fire, the thrower saying : Kinwic kitci pimadisi’an 
(‘ May I live long!’).” 
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Sam Sutherland. He now lives at Moose Factory, but he comes 
from the barren grounds up near Cape Henrietta where he lived 
asa boy. He must be about sixty years old. The following data 
were obtained from him in 1927, and refer to the Cape Henrietta 
region. 

“ After a big killing of caribou, the best of the meat was kept 
until there were lots of visitors. Then a big lodge was erected 
and a feast held. The oldest man present, among hosts or visitors, 
was in charge of the feast. The feast was held at dusk or just 
after dark. At the feast, this old man tock a spoonful of grease 
from the top of where the meat was boiling and threw it on the 
fire, saying, ‘ Here is to the one who gives us all the meat to kill’. 
The grease in the fire lit up the whole place’. Speeches also were 
made, and there was singing in unintelligible words. Pieces of 
meat were also, so Sam said, thrown into the fire, apparently at 
the same feast. While Sam did not think “ the one who gives us 
all the meat” was “ God”, it seems probable, in view of the evi- 
dence gathered in 1933 from other informants that this “ one” 
was the supreme Manitu. 


Father Emile Saindon. Father Saindon, of the Oblate Fathers, 
who has been among the Indians of the west coast of James Bay 
as a resident missionary for eleven years and who speaks Cree 
fluently, told me that the Indians of the northern part of the west 
coast had some idea of a Supreme Being before their conversion to 
Christianity. Father Saindon also writes in his ‘“ En missionnant: 
Essai sur les missions des Peres Oblats de Marie Immaculée a 
la Baie James”, Ottawa, 1928, p. 38: “ Paien, il [the west coast 
Cree] ne connaissait pas l’étre mystérieux dont il soupconnait 
l’existence et la puissance. . . . Il croyait a l’existence de deux 
étres, l’un bon, l’autre mauvais, a la vie heureuse que donne I’esprit 
bon, a la vie malheureuse que donne l’esprit méchant. I redoutait, 
jusqu’au tremblement, l’Esprit méchant. Cependant, il entrait en 
communication avec lui pour étre favorisé a la chasse, savoir des 
choses secrétes, jeter des sorts, etc. C’est par toutes sortes de 
sorcelleries que ces relations s’entretenaient ”’. 

It may here be added parenthetically that the Reverend R. A. 
Joselyn, the Church of England missionary, resident at Albany, 
kas also, so I was told, been informed by the old natives there 
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about a pre-Christian belief in a supreme Deity, but I had not the 
cpportunity to obtain details from him, as I was told this only at 
his departure from Moose last summer for Albany. His infor- 
mation, I understand, came to him especially from old man Good- 
win at Albany. 


Fretp Evipence. B. Moose Factory AND KESAGAMI BANDS 


Charlotte Sutherland. Charlotte must be nearly eighty years 
old, possibly a little older. Her parents were Cree Indians from 
Moose, as were also her grandparents, or at least her grandfathers. 
Her parents went up the coast to live on Cape Henrietta after her 
sister's birth but before her own. When she first remembered, 
the missionaries had come to James Bay or Albany. The infor- 
mation she gave on pre-Christian beliefs had been told her by 
her parents. Whether this information refers to Cape Henrietta 
and Albany culture, or to Moose culture, is hard to say. It is 
kere being given as more probably Moose culture. She is very 
old and feeble, and does not enunciate very clearly; so it was 
necessary to use tandem interpreters, Willy McLeod, and her son- 
in-law Frank Rickard (cited above) who is used to her way of 
talking. Charlotte, in spite of her poor enunciation, turned out to 
be an intelligent, clear-headed, and valuable informant. 

“ The name Kitci Manitié was first used after the two men from 
York Factory came. Before that time only the name Maniti 
|without Kitci| was used.” Charlotte was very positive in em- 
phasizing that the belief itself existed among the Indians before 
the two men from York Factory came, which visit occurred at 
Cape Henrietta [about 1843, as we know from a contemporary 
source to be cited later] when her parents were there and while 
her older sister was still in the cradleboard. 

Charlotte also knew the three terms, Ka tibelita’man mi'tcim, Ké 
tibelita’ man pimd'tisiwin, and K@ tibelita’man nipiwin. The first 
was appealed to when meat was needed, the second when any one 
was sick. She was very emphatic however that there was “ one 
Manitu only”. She explained the above three very much as 
Patrick Steven had done, in the following words: ‘ These were 
not three but all one. What the Indians said or asked was said to 
or asked of the one, but they would mention the three different 
cases. If a person was sick, they would say, Ka tibelita’man 
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pimd' tisiwin, and would ask him to help the sick person. After all 
there was only one Manitu. The one who was master of the food 
and the one who was master of the sick are both one. The Indians 
used different ways of speaking according to what they wanted ”. 

“There was only one Manitu to look to but the Indians did not 
know who Manitu was”. “ Manitu was always above”, and 
Charlotte was very positive about this. ‘“ The Indians could not 
help but think that He was good, for He always gave them what 
they asked for”. “ Manitu was never seen”. “ They thought 
that He had a body just the same as human beings have, and - 
always thought this until they were taught [by missionaries or the 
two York Factory men] that He was a spirit”. ‘‘ People never 
saw Manitu, but Manitu saw them. They were afraid to do 
wrong lest He should see them ”’. 

“ Manitu was not at all the same as powagan. Manitu was 
looked upon as good, but powagan was looked upon as the [or aj} 
Matci manitu and no good |this latter evidently a post-Christian 
attitude on the part of Charlotte]. Charlotte had never heard 
of a “ boss of the caribou”. ‘“ Not until the two men came from 
York Factory did we hear about Manitu having a son”. 

“We never heard who had made the world, until the mission- 
aries came. No one had any idea about this before, nor even 
wondered or thought or bothered about it”. ‘‘ We never heard 
who were the first man and woman until the missionaries came ”. 
““ Manitu was looked upon as boss of everything, and of the Indians 
too”. Manitu gave meat to the people, Charlotte emphatically 
held, and “when any hunt was made successfully, Manitu was 
thanked for giving the game”. To the question put at another 
time, Who gave the meat to the Indians?, she replied: ‘“‘ You know 
whom we [Christians] thank now for the meat. That is the one 
who was thanked for it then ”’. 

Charlotte was very positive too in asserting that the Manitu 
sent dreams. “ The Indians thought dreams told them where and 
how to find food. The dreams came from Manitu,—such as, how 
to make a successful hunt for caribou.—and the people thanked 
the Manitu for giving them the dreams ”. 

“ T have never heard of anything like a statue made of Manitu ”. 
“No such thing as using Manitu’s name disrespectfully ever 
occurred in the old days. Cursing”, she added, “ started about 
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the same time that praying [Christianity] started”. “ No one 
could hurt or kill Manitu [as they could Wihtike]. No such 
thought ever came into people’s minds. Manitu was invisible. I 
cannot see how people could think that at all ”. 

““ Meat was always covered when being taken from tent to tent ”, 
but Charlotte could not give the reason. “ It was considered bad 
to waste meat. The Indians were very particular about this, for 
they feared the one who gave it”. To the question, Did the 
Manitu ever get angry at men?, Charlotte replied: “ We had no 
* chance to know that, for there was no one to tell us. He may 
have gotten angry, but we did not know it.” Later she said: “I 
do not know of anything in particular the people were afraid to 
do on account of Manitu, but there were things they were afraid 
to do in the presence of Manitu. They had an idea of what was 
right and wrong, but I do not know exactly what it was”. She 
had never heard that the Manitu would be cross if, for example, 
some one was guilty of theft. Apparently the obligations to 
Manitu were so far as Charlotte knew, of the ritual or non-social 
taboo order, such as, not wasting meat, and perhaps covering the 
meat. Charlotte had never heard of throwing meat or grease in 
the fire to Manitu, nor of holding it up to Manitu before eating. 

“ There was no fear of ghosts in the old days. The Indians did 
not even think there was such a thing as a ghost”. “ At death 
people did not go to the Manitu in the future life. There were 
no such hopes of going to or of seeing Manitu.” ‘ When a person 
died it was believed he was gone forever. It was thought he 
would rise again [this sounds Christian, but more probably it was 
a reference to the Mistakalac story cited above], but there was no 
notion that he would go to any place, heaven or hell ”’. 


Harvey Smallboy. Harvey is a man of about sixty vears of 
age, the son of old Simon and Ellen Smallboy whose testimony will 
be given infra. He is a man of very superior intelligence, one of 
the best minds I have ever come in contact with in the North,—or, 
1 believe, elsewhere. He is exceptionally well informed on con- 
temporary and older Moose and Kesagami culture, as are his father 
and mother. In the matter of the Supreme Being, however, 
Harvey’s parents were very reticent to me, whereas Harvey him- 
self was quite willing to communicate whatever he knew. Most 
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of his information on the Supreme Being belief and cult had been 
gotten from his grandfather, some from his great grandfather. 
‘My grandfather was not like my father. My grandfather be- 
lieved in letting me know all about the old things, hut my father 
[Simon, still living] does not believe in talking of such things ”. 
I got many evidences of Harvey’s extraordinarily accurate and 
retentive memory during my many long chats with him over the 
old religious and non-religious culture; it was possible to check 
up his data at scores of points from independent informants as 
well as from older written sources on northern Algonquian culture. 

Harvey had never heard from his grandfather the name Maniti 
applied to the Supreme Being. The only name he had ever heard 
was the odd one: Ka umictikwa'skisiniya’n (“ Thou who hast the 
wooden shoes ”’), that is, shoes such as the whites wear, as distinct 
from moccasins.* None of my other informants, at least neither 
Jeannette, nor her daughter Dinah, nor Frank Rickard, nor 
Charlotte Sutherland, nor John Dick,—had ever heard of this 
name, though Harvey’s father and mother were quite familiar with 
it. Jeannette and Frank Rickard were very much surprised when 
asked about it, while old Charlotte laughed outright at what she 
considered the absurdity of it as applied to the invisible Manitu. 
Harvey himself thinks it first came in when the two men from 
York Factory came to Moose, and probably in consequence of 
these two Indians wearing white men’s shoes, as the ministers do. 
Harvey's theory is probably as plausible as any. At any rate, 
apart from the name, the concept clearly antedates the coming of 
the York Factory men and of the missionaries. For short we shall 
use the term ‘ Wooden-shoe Wearer’ in the following pages. 
Harvey had never heard of the names, Master of Food, Life and 
Death, nor of the name Pémigabé[wi| yan to be mentioned under 
John Dick. 

“There was no other being than Wooden-shoe Wearer. There 
was just this one. All the Indians looked to this same one”. “I 
have never heard of any Matci Manitu [supreme evil being] 
believed in in the old days before the missionaries. The Indians 
looked only to the good being. There was no other, no bad one. 





+I should expect the ending -dn here instead of -an, but -an was the 
ending as given by Harvey. 
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They always knew they were under the good one, and under no 
other”. Harvey repeatedly stated on various occasions during 
our many interviews, both explicitly and implicitly, that this good 
being lived somewhere above. He was never seen, although 
Harvey knew and gave me a short story from Abitibi of a glimpse 
once gotten at a distance of a being supposed to be perhaps this 
One by some Abitibi Indians. 

“ All the Indians knew, before ever any missionaries or whites 
came among them, that there was something above them [Wooden- 
shoe Wearer], and knew that this One gave them their living and 
looked out for them”. “ They looked upon Him as Christians 
look upon God”. “They looked to Wooden-Shoe Wearer for 
everything. In those days they had no other one except Wooden- 
shoe Wearer. Even the conjurers thought they got all their help 
from Him”. “ No matter what it was, He was always looked to, 
and He was the only one they looked to ”. 

He was quite distinct from the powagans and from the human 
being | Atihkwatcahk| who turned into a caribou. Of this latter 
Harvey gave me a full account which need not be detailed here. 
Harvey had not heard of this caribou-man being master of the 
caribou. 

Wooden-shoe Wearer was above everyone. He was boss of 
the conjurers and of the powagans. “ Everything was done under 
Wooden-shoe Wearer. Even the conjurers looked to Him and 
thought there was no harm in conjuring, because they thought all 
this was serving the One above”. ‘“‘ He was the master of all, but 
I never heard from my grandfather anything about the creation 
of the world, men, or animals’. Although Wooden-shoe Wearer 
was master of the conjurers, Harvey had never heard of Him 
coming into the conjuring tent. 

“ Wooden-shoe Wearer would help the Indians to hunt. If the 
Indians went out to hunt caribou and saw a large herd, and the 
caribou would not take flight when the first one was killed, and 
thus the Indians would be able to kill all of them, the Indians would 
then thank Wooden-shoe Wearer for keeping the caribou from 
running off at the first kill”. “ When hard up for food, the 
Indians would look to Him to give them food ”. 

““Wooden-Shoe Wearer used to put into the Indians’ heads how 
to do things when they were puzzled what to do. Sometimes they 
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would learn in a dream what to do. My grandfather used to say 
that they got lots of things in dreams. The Indians took it that 
Wooden-shoe Wearer sent the dreams ”’. 

Wooden-Shoe Wearer was apparently not concerned with the 
socio-moral code, so far as Harvey was aware. “ The Indians in 
the old days did not seem to know good from evil, although they 
looked to the One above. I never heard that He would be angry 
if one Indian trespassed on another Indian’s family huating terri- 
tory. The trespasser would be killed right off and the furs taken. 
Wooden-shoe Wearer was not angry if an Indian murdered or stole. 
If one of your friends got murdered, you, if you were a conjurer, 
would try to conjure the murderer to death and in so doing you 
would be serving the One above with the wooden shoes”. “If an 
Indian was seen doing something wrong, the other Indians would 
say to him: ‘ Take care or you will make Wooden-shoe Wearer 
angry’. One thing wrong was to neglect holding up a piece of 
meat before eating [see infra].” This was the only thing Harvey 
could think of offhand as being considered wrong. He mentioned 
however the custom of always covering meat when it was carried 
abroad “on account of the One above”. He also said: “If any 
one teased a conjurer while the latter was in the conjuring tent, 
the teaser was stopped and was told that if he did this he would 
make Wooden-shoe Wearer angry”. “ The Indians always tried 
to use meat in the right way and not to waste it.” 

“ The Indians never thought much of Wooden-Shoe Wearer in 
connection with the taboo on throwing the bones of animals to 
the dogs. They just used their own minds about this. They 
never thought of Him in matters of this kind. They just thought 
it would make the animals themselves angry.” He added however 
the following story: “One old woman knew there was a Being 
looking down on the earth. She starved her dog to death. She 
then took the dead dog and covered it with brush and said to the 
dog: ‘ You must not get me in trouble with Wooden-shoe Wearer 
for starving you to death’. This occurred here at Moose”. 

“When eating, the Indians would first cut off a piece of meat 
from any part of the animal. The piece was held up toward the 
sky with the right hand. The holder would then say something 
like a prayer, as follows: 
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Kila k@ umictikwa'skisiniya'n ni ka wi mi'cimi’ckakun 
i'ma mi'cim, 

(‘ Thou who wearest the wooden shoes, may it give me 
the feeling of a good feed this food’). 


Then he would put the bit of meat into his mouth and eat it. Then 
the rest of the caribou would be eaten. This same was done with 
any other kind of meat. They never put the meat in their mouth 
before doing this ”’. 

Harvey also knew well the custom of putting a bit of meat in 
the fire. ‘“ All used to do this. My grandfather and great grand- 
father had both seen this done. It was done to bring good luck. 
It was given to Wooden-shoe Wearer. The smoke went up to 
Him”. 

Harvey distinguished between the two types of sacrifice in the 
following way: “If the meal was only a family meal, or if the 
man was just eating alone, the bit of meat was held up and then 
put in the mouth. If however there was a big feast and there was 
a large crowd present, grease was put in the fire. I never heard 
that anything was said when grease was so spilled in the fire. All 
just sat quiet until it was spilled in the fire”. ‘“‘ The meat was put 
in the fire for the One above,” and Harvey was quite emphatic on 
this point. “ When it was put in the fire for the dead, something 
was always said, but when put in the fire for the One above they 
never said anything”. Harvey had heard of the sacrifice of a dog 
at Albany, but never at Moose. 

Harvey had been told, quite explicitly it seems, by his grand- 
father that the custom of holding up the meat came in immediately 
after the coming of the two men from York Factory [about 1843]. 
“The older custom was to throw the meat or grease or both into 
the fire”. 

“‘T have never heard that throwing meat in the fire for the dead 
was done in the olden times. But more recently this has been 
done here at Moose and is still done at Rupert House. Putting 
meat in the fire for the dead came in much later at Moose”. In 
view however of the widespread diffusion of this manistic offering 
throughout the northern Algonquian area, I suspect strongly that 
Harvey may be mistaken on this point. In view too of the occur- 
rence of the custom of holding up food or the calumet as an offer- 
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ing in other parts of northern North America,’ I am not at all sure 
that Harvey is correctly informed as to the supposed recent intro- 
duction by the two York Factory men of the custom of holding up 
the bit of meat. At any rate, the existence at Moose in old times 
of the custom of throwing meat or grease into the fire seems clear 
from the testimony of Harvey and from other independent Moose 
informants. 

“TI do not know where the dead were believed to go in the 
future life. The Indians did not seem to bother at all about the 
future life. They just left the world. They thought of this life 
only, and did not worry about the next one”. Harvey had heard 
of the “path of the spirits”, but had never heard of the dead 
crossing a river to reach the abode of the departed, or of crossing 
such on an oscillating log. 


Simon Smallboy, and his wife, Ellen Smallboy. From a copy 
of Simon’s baptismal record which he showed me, he is eighty 
years old; Ellen is very near the same age, probably not more than 
a year younger. They are extremely well informed on the older 
culture and highly intelligent, and gave me a great amount of 
invaluable data on general culture in 1927, 1932 and 1933, but in 
all three years, friendly and communicative as they were on all 
other matters, Ellen in particular, they proved very reticent on the 
question of pre-Christian theism. They are both very devoted 
members of the Church of England, and I have reason to believe 
that their reticence was due to religious considerations. But at 
any rate, they confirmed their son Harvey’s account in general. 

Simon told me in 1927 that long ago meat used to be thrown 
on the fire, but gave no further details. In 1932 the couple told 


5 During a short stay among the Blackfeet and Gros Ventres of Montana 
in 1931, I was informed by them that one type of sacrifice among them 
included first holding up a bit of meat and afterwards putting it in the 
fire (Blackfeet) or on the ground (Gros Ventres). Raising up bear meat 
as an offering to Gitce Manitu and, immediately after this, casting bits of 
the meat on the fire is mentioned as a Plains Cree custom by A. Skinner, 
Political organization, cults and ceremonies of the Plains-Cree, AMNH-AP, 
v.xi, pt.vi, 1914, 542. The lifting of the pipe toward the sky as part of the 
“ smoke sacrifice” is of course well known as widespread in North America. 
We may also add that Mrs. Morrison made mention of holding up the meat 
at Eastmain on the east coast, to which locality the influence of the two 
York Factory men did not, so far as I can discover, extend. 
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me that meat or grease used to be thrown on the fire at Kesagami 
|occupied by Cree-speaking people closely allied by language, cul- 
ture and marriage with the Moose Cree; the area adjoins Moose 
territory, on the south and southeast], and the thrower would 
murmur something when doing it, but the purpose was not known 
to the Smallboys, they said. 

The following data obtained in 1933 are brief but apparently 
decisive. Ellen had heard about Wooden-shoe Wearer and was 
emphatic in saying so. “ It is very strange’, she added, “ that we 
had a Being called this. All of a sudden people stopped believing 
in Wooden-shoe Wearer. Then the two men came from York 
Factory, and I believe they were sent by this great Being”. “ The 
first time the people knew about Kitci Manitu [that is, this name] 
was when the two came from York Factory”. Simon and Ellen 
both know well Harvey’s account of Wooden-shoe Wearer. “I 
heard it”, Simon said to me, “ from my father and my grand- 
father, and was present sometimes when Harvey was told about 
it. The same story about Wooden-shoe Wearer told to Harvey 
was also told to me, and where I saw Harvey was wrong I cor- 
rected him, and that is why he told it very well to you”. It was 
quite evident from the whole interview on the point with Simon 
and Ellen that they knew very much more than they would talk 
about. They very probably knew as much as Harvey did, or at 
least the main points in Harvey’s account. This instance, by the 
way, is one of the rather exceptional cases of marked reticence I 
have met in the north. Nearly always, once friendly relations have 
been established, the older people show relatively few inhibitions, 
even on matters concerned with most phases of magico-religious 
culture. 


John Dick. John is a Moose Cree Indian, probably between 
sixty and sixty-five years old. The data on the old religion were 
told him by his father, also a Moose Indian. 

John had never heard of the form of address, Wooden-shoe 
Wearer. “ The One above” was spoken of as Pémigabd’yan and 
as Kota’windo. The latter word means “ Our Father,” and John 
was very positive that this form of name was pre-Christian. 
The former should in all probability be, not Pémigabo’yan, but 
Pémigabowt'yan. The word was translated by my interpreter, 
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Willie McLeod, as meaning “ Thou who standest forever’. Wat- 
kins (Dict. of Cree language) has pimigapowew for “he stands 
by”. McLeod’s translation may be somewhat free. Probably 


the meaning is just “ Thou who standest.” 

John had heard something at least of the Master of Food, Life, 
and Death. “ They sound to me like three beings, but really they 
were three in one. The Indians used to say to the sick: ‘ Will it 
please you to ask the One above to help you’. In curing the sick 
the drum was used. Nothing was ever said to the one who was 
Master of Death”, and John was emphatic about this last point. 


“The ‘One who stands’ lived up above.” “He is the same 
whom we now call God Almighty”. “ There was only One so 
far as I know”. “ The people knew nothing about His having 


a Son. He was the only One, and they did not even know who 
He was. And this rather puzzled them. There was no way of 
finding out in the old days about His Son, but they had a notion 
there was someone over them”. John had never heard of any 
belief in a supreme evil Being or Matci manitu [the Devil] in 
the old days. 

“The Indians knew it was the ‘ One who stands’ who supplied 
all the meat”, but John was vague in reply to questioning as to 
who made everything. “ The people knew they were getting 
their food from the ‘One who stands’”’. “ The ‘ One who stands ’ 
used to come into the conjuring tent; other beings used also to 
come into the conjuring tent, but He too was there”. John had 
heard of Mikenak, but did not seem to know of any relation of 
Mikenak to the ‘One who stands’. 

“It was through dreams that most of the Indians got their 
knowledge of the ‘One who stands’ and of what to do when hunt- 
ing. It was the ‘One who stands’ who sent the dreams. Often 
people got up from sleep after a dream and followed out what 
their dream indicated, and were successful in getting game. Such 
a dream was sent by the ‘One who stands’ ”’. 

“No image was ever made of the ‘One who stands ’,” and John 
was quite emphatic on this point. 

“If the Indians had bad luck in hunting, they would say: ‘ We 
must have done something wrong that has made the ‘One who 
stands’ angry”. “If somebody stole something, the ‘One who 
stands ’ would be angry ”, and John was positive about this, stating 
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also that this was the case even before the missionaries came. 
“Soon after doing something wrong, a man would lose one of 
his children. Then it would be said: ‘We have made the ‘ One 
who stands’ angry. Look at what He has done to us’”. Previ- 
ously John had replied to the question, Did the ‘One who stands’ 
ever get angry?, as follows: “I do not know, but all the people 
were very particular not to make Him angry ”. 

“T have seen meat put into the fire before eating at a feast. 
This is the first thing done before eating. A small bit of meat 
is cut off and thrown in the fire. If, for example, a brother-in-law 
has died recently, this is done for him, and while doing it the 
thrower says: Nicta’o ki matcustehama'tin (‘ Brother-in-law, I am 
throwing this into the fire for thee’)”. John then added: “A 
spoonful of grease would be thrown into the fire and the one who 
did so would say: N°hiliwé’se, Pémigabé[wi|yan (* Be in good 
humor, Thou who standest [always|’). This was said to the 
One who had sent the meat. This One is above.” (‘“ They sup- 
posed,” so Willie McLeod explained, “that this One was always 
standing in the same place”). John had never seen anyone hold 
up a piece of meat to the ‘One who stands’ before eating. “ The 
old way of asking the ‘One who stands’ fer anything was: 

Ni ka natétamawa'o kota’wind'o kitci witcihi’tak 6’mé 
ké tatdské' yak 

(‘1 shall ask our Father that He help us as to that when 
[which] we shall work [do, hunt]’). 


One of the Indians would take a drum and beat it and sing this ”. 


Elijah Alisd’be (or Alasd’be). Elijah is a Moose Cree Indian, 
probably about sixty or sixty-five years old. Some,—perhaps all, 
—of the information obtained from him on the ancient Manitu 
belief had been gotten by him from his old grandmother. I had 
the opportunity of only one short interview with him just before 
my departure. He apparently did not know much about the old 
religion. 

“ After the meat was all laid out and the people were ready to 
start eating, meat or grease was thrown into the fire. This was 
done after someone had died. While throwing the meat into the 
fire the thrower would say, giving the name [kinship term] of 
the deceased, Kd wi nahi'lawé'sin (‘ That thou mayest be happy ’).” 
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“My grandmother told me”, Elijah added, “that meat was 
put into the fire to thank the one who had given the people the 
meat. They did not know who he was, nor did she”. “ When 
putting in the meat, they would say: 

Mi'gwetc ki ka wi lakitamawi'nan mi'tcim 
(‘ Thanks, thou wilt we hope increase for us meat )”. 

To a question as to whether there were more than one or only 
one who gave the meat, Elijah replied: “ I have never heard there 
was more than one”. 

As to what happened to people after their death neither Elijah 
nor John Dick had ever heard. 


FieLp EvipeENCE. C. EASTMAIN BAND 

Our opportunities for gathering information on the possible 
earlier existence of a supreme Manitu belief and cult among the 
Montagnais-speaking Indians on the east coast of James Bay were 
meager, as informants were not available at Moosonee during our 
stay there in 1933. Some scattered data were however obtained 
by Miss Regina Flannery from one informant and are here 
appended with Miss Flannery’s kind permission. The data were 
obtained by her from Mrs. Jane Morrison, now living at Moose 
Factory, who is about seventy or seventy-five years old, and who 
lived nineteen years at Eastmain and forty-two years at Rupert 
House. Her information represents the earlier beliefs at Eastmain 
and perhaps at Rupert House. In any case the culture of these 
two contiguous areas is practically identical in all other respects 
at least, and almost certainly as regards earlier theism. Mrs. 
Morrison is very intelligent and is particularly weli informed as 
to the older culture. Reared all her life in Indian environment 
she is at much at home in Montagnais as in English. 

Mrs. Morrison is familiar with the appellations, Ka tibelita’man 
mitcim, pimda'tisiwin, nipiwin. “The Indians addressed the 
Master of Life when they needed help. They were always thank- 
ful to this one”. “ When they have nothing to eat and are hard 
up and hungry, they turn their faces up and ask for help ”. 

“ You may never take a dish of meat or fish or any kind of food 
from one tent to another without covering it”. Mrs. Morrison 
thinks the Indians have a notion that otherwise they will lose their 
luck. 
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“The Indians believe in dreams. When they kill any animal 
they are very careful with the bones, lest the dogs eat them. They 
fancy that someone tells them in their dream that they are going 
to kill something and that they should be careful to treat it well.” 
One old Indian told Mrs. Morrison he dreamed someone told 
him that he was going to kill a caribou and that he should be very 
careful to treat all his friends with it and should not let the dogs 
get any of the bones. So he dried all the meat and got the grease 
or marrow out of the bones and made a feast. The one who 
spoke to him in his dream was the “ one who gives us everything 
tc live on”. 

“The Indians hold up a piece of meat before eating and tell the 
one who gives it to give them the same luck they had when they 
got that meat.” 

When asked what a man would say if he were starving, Mrs. 
Morrison replied: “They always have this same call for help: 
‘Our father who art in heaven have pity on us when [for] we 
are poorly off’. A man wrote this on a stick when he was weak 
and could not rise to get help, and they found it in his hand”. 
This last ‘ prayer ’ suggests modern Christian influence, particularly 
the appellation it starts with. Some further minor Christian in- 
fluence is perhaps discernible in Mrs. Morrison’s data on the East- 
main Supreme Being belief, but on the whole they appear quite 
aboriginal. 


Fie_p Evipence. D. Davis INLET AND BARREN GROUND BANDS 
(LABRADOR PENINSULA) 


The following information was secured by Dr. William D. 
Strong, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, among the Davis 
Inlet and Barren Ground bands of the northeastern section of the 
Labrador Peninsula. Dr. Strong’s stay in northern Labrador 
lasted from July, 1927, to August, 1928, as a member of the Raw- 
son-MacMillan Sub-Arctic Expedition of the Field Museum. 
During the winter he spent three months traveling alone with the 
Davis Inlet band in the interior. (For further details and ortho- 
graphy, see Amer. Anthrop., 1929, n. s., Xxxi, 277-79.) This in- 
formation he has kindly put at my disposal for use in the present 
paper. It represents a brief outline of his material on this point 
which he will publish later. 
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According to Davis Inlet and Barren Ground informants the 
supreme deity, i. e., the caribou god, lives in the far north. His 
house,—-not the Caribou house mentioned below,—iias never been 
seen. He is vaguely described as manlike. 

According to Davis Inlet band informants the caribou god has 
five names, as follows: tepé’namwé’sti, “ Big Boss of Indians ” 
(Chief Indian God) ; ka’napenckastci’whi", (no meaning remem- 
hered); a tnimatci’si, “Giver of Food:” pu’ kwicémni’makin, 
“ Giver of food to hunters ” ; tcd’miciimi'nii, “ Grandfather of all.” 

He is said to be the supreme God of the people among both 
bands, and is definitely superior to Nitan, the chief of the caribou, 
who lives in a’tiwitciap [the caribou house], a mythical mountain 
in northeastern Labrador which is believed to be the home and 
source of all the caribou. A Barren Ground conjurer (meté’d), it 
is said, once went to this house where he obtained a glimpse of the 
caribou god, being stricken unconscious as a result. Another sub- 
ordinate of the caribou god is Mistapia (“Great Man”) who is 
regarded as the “head man” of all conjurers. A design, con- 
sisting of an inverted isosceles triangle, with a short upright line 
resting on the middle of the inverted base and with the upper end 
of the line surmounted by a circle, represents the caribou god. A 
conjurer should have this design on his coat at the back (where 
the vent is in white men’s garments). This picture, or design is 
called mistapia, also, and the plural guardian spirits of a conjurer 
are called mistapizits. While there is thus a direct connection 
between the caribou god and the “head man” of all conjurers, 
they are distinct entities, and the caribou god is regarded as supreme 
with Mistapii and Nitan as his main subordinates. 

The will of the caribou god is brought to individuals in dreams. 
Likewise, individuals acquire songs from the caribou god by dream- 
ing, and these songs, accompanied by the drum, are sung to bring 
success in hunting. According to a Davis Inlet band informant, 
the caribou god sees all that a man does and knows what he thinks, 
consequently if a man does wrong, especially if he violates caribou 
tabus, he will have bad luck and will probably die soon. The 
nature of these dreams, and the relationship of the caribou god 
te the other religious and magical beliefs among these bands, must 
await the full presentation of the data. ~ 
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SYNTHESIS OF FIELD EVIDENCE 


Before taking up the discussion of the foregoing field data, it may 
help to clarify the situation if we present first a brief synthesis 
thereof. 

The more common name by which the Supreme Deity was known 
was simply Manitié, particularly in the Albany area. The name 
Kitci Maniti seems to have come in after the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries or of the two men from York Factory. The same may 
probably be said of the peculiar appellation “ Thou who hast the 
wooden shoes”, reported by the Smallboy family from Moose. 
The form of address, “ My Father” or “ Our Father ” may pos- 
sibly be post-Christian, but the greater probability seems to be in 
favor of pre-Christian origin, to judge from our own field evi- 
dence as well as from the evidence in the published sources. The 
name “ Thou who standest ” reported by only one informant, from 
Moose, is pretty surely aboriginal. The three names “ Thou who 
hast mastery over food”, “ Thou who hast mastery over life”, 
and “ Thou who hast mastery over death” seem quite clearly, in 
view of our own field evidence as well as of the many older sources 
in which the appellation “ Master of life” occurs, to be likewise 
aboriginal.® 

That there was but one Supreme Being is reasonably clear from 
the evidence. All informants were positive or even emphatic that 
there was only one. There is some question however as to whether 
the three, the Master of Food, of Life and of Death respectively, 
were conceived of as separate from and subordinate to the supreme 
ene, or as phases or parts of the supreme one, or merely as different 
forms by which he was addressed. The greater weight of evidence 
leans rather towards the unity of the three “ Masters” in one 


® For use of “ Father” see field data supra from Jimmie Acickic (Atawa- 
piskat), John Dick (Moose), Mrs. Morrison (Eastmain). Cf. early 
Algonkin use of “Our Great Father”, in le Jeune, JR (Thwaites), xi,166, 
204-6; Otchipwe use of nds, “ My Father”, in Midéwiwin rite, apparently 
referring to Supreme Being, in W. J. Hoffman, The Midé’wiwin, BAE-R 7, 
1891, 212-13; Naskapi use of “ Thy Father”, in Bossé, 214, and Athapaskan 
use of “Grandfather”, in Taché, 9, both quoted in full infra. For early 
use of “ Master of Life” to denote Supreme Being among Cree farther 
west, cf.: Mackenzie, i, pp. cli, cliii; Franklin, 77, 113; Harmon, 315, 317,— 
full titles given infra under footnote 13. 
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than toward plurality. Perhaps different theological formulations 
were current among different bands along the Bay or among 
different individuals in given bands; or maybe the relationship was 
vague in the native mind; or possibly the memory of some of my 
informants may have slipped a cog. 

The Supreme Being was consistently conceived of as being 
somewhere above,—icpemik, up above. No hint at all emerged 
of any relationship of the Supreme Being to the sun or other 
heavenly body. I failed to inquire explicity on this point, but I 
am pretty sure that, were the Supreme Being in any sense solar or 
lunar, some indication of this would have come out in the many 
hours of free conversation and of questioning devoted to the subject 
of the Supreme Being. The York Factory Cree solar concept of 
the Supreme Being as reported by la Potherie should be inter- 
preted probably as a misconception on his part or as an indication 
of influences in this respect as in some other respects on York 
Factory culture from the area west or south thereof. 

No mythological or folklore elaboration of the supreme Manitu 
concept appeared. Nor did I find any linking up cf Manitu with 
the culture hero and trickster cycle. 

The Manitu was clearly personal in the minds of my informants, 
and not identified with impersonal supernatural force. In fact 
nowhere among the Albany River Otchipwe, among the Eastern 
Cree, or among the Montagnais have I been able thus far to find 
the word manité used to denote such force in connection with the 
Supreme Being belief, with conjuring, or with any other phase of 
magico-religious culture. Maniti, so far as I can discover, always 
denotes a supernatural personal being. Manitiéwé’o, in the Moose 
dialect, is used for “he is a ‘ spirit’”. For “ he has supernatural 
[conjuring] power ”, or “ mind power ” as distinct from physical 
strength, they say sdkadisi’u. The word manitd is, my informants 
say, not used to denote magica! or conjuring power among the 
coastal Cree, nor, so I was told in 1927, among the Fort Hope 
Otchipwe of the upper Albany river. 

There is no clear information as to the appearance of the 
Supreme Being except from one informant who stated that he 
was thought to have had a body. There is no question at ail of 
him having had a wife or children. All but one informant stated 
that he was never seen. 
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The Supreme Being was conceived of quite clearly as distinct 
from the powagans or guardian spirits, and also from Mikenak, 
the chief spirit or “spokesman” of the conjuring tent on the 
west coast who corresponds to Mista’béo on the east coast of the 
Bay or to Mistapiii as the name was recorded by Doctor Strong in 
the northeastern section of the Labrador peninsula. On the west 
coast of the Bay, too, the Supreme Being was quite distinct from 
Atihkwatcahk, the metamorphosed caribou man, who according to 
one account, that of Jeannette, was a sort of master of the caribou. 
There was no supreme evil spirit. At least all my informants had 
never heard of any, and two or three of them were quite emphatic 
in their denials. The Matci Manitu occasionally referred to by 
informants turned out on fuller inquiry to be either the hungry, 
cannibalistic Wihtiko, or else Mikenak. 

All informants agreed that the Supreme Being was really the 
master or “ boss ” of things in general, including mankind. As to 
whether he was the maker or creator, informants differed. Two 
of them, Jeannette and John Dick, considered him the maker. In 
view of the fact that Jeannette in at least two or three other points 
in her otherwise very clear account introduced clearly Christian 
elements and in view of the consistently negative evidence on the 
point from the other informants, it seems more likely that the 
Supreme Being was conceived of as master rather than maker; 
although on this particular point too there may have been differ- 
ences of opinion and belief among the individual Indians or bands 
themselves. Information as to whether the first man and woman 
were made by the Supreme Being pointed rather towards a negative. 

The evidence is perfectly clear that the Supreme Being was not 
of the otiose type. He was distinctly active in his relationship 
both toward the conjurers and toward the rank and file of the 
people. There are certain minor contradictions in the evidence as 
to the relation of the Supreme Being to conjuring and to the con- 
jurers, but in the main the evidence seems strong that it was in 
the last analysis from the Supreme Being that the conjurer got 
his power, though this was conceived of as coming to him im- 
mediately from the powagan or powagans or from Mikenak. 
Some informants, particularly Patrick Steven, affirmed a quite in- 
timate relationship between Mikenak and Manitu. 
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The Supreme Being was emphatically the one who gave the 
people their food. That he also looked after life and health seems 
equally clear. It was chiefly through dreams that he informed 
them what to do to have a successful hunt and to recover from 
sickness. Taking the evidence by and large, there can be no 
question that Manitu bulked large in the native religious conscious- 
ness, but I could not say that theism bulked larger than either of 
the two other great sections of the whole magico-religious complex, 
namely, conjuring and hunting observances. 

So much for the dynamic relationship of the Supreme Being to 
man. What active relationship did man have toward the Supreme 
Being? There were no statues or images of Manitu and there was 
nothing like cursing. If there was any relationship between the 
respect paid to the bones of animals and the respect paid to the 
Supreme Being it must have been a tenuous or else an indirect one. 
To cover meat when it was carried from tent to tent, and not to 
waste meat, were quite definitely looked upon as required and 
expected by the Supreme Being. Two informants, Jeannette and 
John Dick, affirmed that a breach of the socio-moral law would 
offend the Supreme Being, but this relationship to the socio-moral 
law is implicitly or explicitly denied by other informants. I suspect 
Christian influence in these two informants as regards this par- 
ticular point. It seems very much more likely that the Supreme 
Being’s relationship to the socio-moral law was either extremely 
indirect and tenuous or else nil. 

Prayers for food and for health were made to the Supreme 
Being, particularly, it would seem, in circumstances of more than 
ordinary need. Thanksgiving was made after the Manitu had 
granted food or health. The informants who knew of the former 
use of the three names, Master of Food, of Life, and of Death, 
were positive that the Indians had nothing to do with the Master 
of Death. 

Throughout most or all of the James Bay area, first-fruits sacri- 
fices and first-fruits observances of a magical, manistic, animistic 
or theistic character are markedly developed. They are carried 
out when the first animal or bird, such as beaver or goose, of the 
season is killed, or when a young boy brings down his first game. 
The more common kind of sacrifice proper is the offering of a bit 
of grease or meat just beiore eating. It is this last kind of sac- 
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rifice proper that was the typicai and exclusive one offered to the 
Supreme Being, usually with some simple non-formalized mental 
or vocal prayer, and it took two forms. In the one, the piece of 
meat or spoonful of grease was thrown into the fire; in the other, 
the piece of meat was held up toward the sky in the right hand 
and then put into the holder’s mouth and eaten. In either case, 
after this all present ate the food prepared. 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that the custom as such 
of throwing meat or grease into the fire,—regardless of whether 
the purpose be magical, manistic, animistic, or theistic,—-is abor- 
iginal. I have found the rite,—chiefly with a manistic purpose, 
-——all through the northern Algonquian area; mention of it occurs 
repeatedly in the older Algonquian sources; and it is, as is well 
known, of wide-spread diffusion on the North American continent. 
In view of these facts, as well as of the field evidence we have given, 
the aboriginality of the use of the rite among the James Bay Cree 
as part of the aboriginal theistic or Supreme-Being cult would 
seem to be reasonably established. 

As regards, however, the second form, that of holding up the 
meat toward the sky, Harvey Smallboy’s explicit testimony might 
suggest that this rite was introduced later, around 1843, by the 
two men from York Factory. Perhaps this was the case. But I 
am a little more inclined for the reasons given supra‘ to think that 
Harvey was mistaken. 

So much for the Supreme Being concept and cult as such. It 
will, we believe, help to a better understanding of both to view 
them in their relation to the other phases of the magico-religious 
culture of the James Bay Cree and Montagnais. 

The overwhelming mass of the magico-religious beliefs and ob- 
servances of the Cree and Montagnais of James Bay fall into three 
great divisions: the theism or Supreme-Being concept and cult 
which we have just outlined ; “ conjuring ” or shamanistic practices 
centering largely around the shaking-tent rite, and carried on by 
professional, semi-professional, or specially qualified conjurers or 
shamans through the mediation of their guardian spirits; and the 
numerous hunting observances connected with the killing of game 
animals and birds and with the disposal of their remains, and 
carried on by the rank and file of the people. 


7 See footnote 5, supra. 
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The conjuring practices as well as the hunting observances 
appear in the main to have a mixed animistic and magical color- 
ing, with the animistic seemingly more dominant, even in the con- 
juring practices. In fact it is more upon the supernatural per- 
sonal helper,—upon the individual’s powagan or guardian spirit or 
upon the chief conjuring spirit, Mikenak or Mistabeo,—than upon 
control of anything like impersonal supernatural force that the con- 
jurer seems to rely for producing effects. In most of the hunting 
observances it is the animal or bird “ spirits ” that are propitiated or 
honored. Among the Téte-de-Boule Cree farther to the southeast, 
supernatural chiefs of the main game and fur-bearing animal 
species are well developed, but I have so far found little trace of 
such chiefs among the James Bay Cree. The observances appear 
in the main to be for the animals or birds as such, or at most as 
somewhat spiritually or animistically conceived. I should be in- 
clined to say,—although judgment in the case may have an element 
of the subjective in it,—that animistic conceptions are more pro- 
nounced than sheer magical ones. On the other hand, apart from 
conjuring proper and from the respect paid to game animals and 
birds, animistic beliefs and practices seem appreciably less elaborate 
than among the Algonquians within or closer to the horticultural 
belt.® 

Manistic beliefs and practices are little in evidence, apart from 
simple food offerings to the dead. The concept of the soul and of 
the future life was very vague. There seems to have been no idea 
of reward or punishment in the future life. At most some kind 
of survival was believed in, as evidenced, for instance, by the 
common saying that the northern lights are the dead dancing. 
The dead did not go to the Supreme Being. Among the Cree of 
the west coast of the Bay there seems to have been relatively little 
fear of ghosts or of the dead. As one Moose informant remarked 
to me: “ The whites have more fear of ghosts than the Indians 
have”. Such fear seems a little more pronounced among the 
Montagnais of the east coast. 

On the whole, then, of the four broad phases of supernaturalism, 
—theistic, animistic, manistic, and magical,—theism and animism 
appear to be the more dominant, with magic, in the sense of control 


8 Cf., eg., D. Jenness, The Ojibwa Indians of Parry Sound: their social 
and religious life, Ms., National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
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of impersonal supernatural forces, less marked, and with manism 
present only in a very minor degree. 

As to how the three main phases of magico-religious culture 
among the James Bay Indians bulked relatively in the living native 
consciousness, it is not easy to say. If I had to risk an estimate, 
I should be inclined,—with apologies to the statisticians and with 
no little misgiving as to the objectiveness of the estimate,—on the 
basis of 100 points to rate the Supreme-Being belicf and cult at 
about 30, conjuring and the shaking-tent complex at about 30, and 
the hunting observances at about 40. 

One final question calls for a brief discussion, namely, To what 
extent are these three main phases or clusters of beliefs and prac- 
tices organically related to one another? Broadly viewed, they 
appear fairly independent one from another. From the field data 
we have given, there was seemingly a somewhat closer tie-up 
between conjuring and the Supreme-Being complex, than between 
the Supreme-Being complex and the hunting observances. One of 
my best informants, however, Patrick Steven, had obtained from 
his father an account which welded these three clusters into an 
organic unity as follows. The three,—the Masters of Food, of 
Life, and of Death,—constituted only parts or phases or aspects 
or appellations of the one supreme Manitu. Mikenak, the chief 
conjuiring-tent spirit was the master of the inferior conjuring 
beings, the powagans, and was himself directly under and respon- 
sible to the supreme Manitu. As for the hunting observances, it 
was perhaps (Patrick was not so clear here) the supreme Manitu 
who instigated the respective animals to be angry if the Indians 
did not properly respect the game that was killed. This looks like 
a “theological” synthesis of the whole magico-religious culture 
into a unified system. Whether this synthesis was due to the 
individual intellect of Patrick’s father who was a conjurer and 
apparently a very able and intelligent one, or whether this linking 
together of the three clusters in the whole magico-religious culture 
was more widely held in earlier times,—as from Dr. Strong’s evi- 
dence it seems to be held today in northeastern Labrador,—it is 
not easy to decide. Some of my other informants tied together 
pretty closely the conjuring and the Supreme-Being rites. But as 
a rule, apart from the custom of covering the meat when it was 
carried about and from the strict taboo on wasting meat, my other 
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informants reported little if any relationship in the old times be- 
tween the game or hunting observances and the Supreme-Being 
cult. 


DISCUSSION OF FIELD EVIDENCE 


So much for the facts as reported and for such generalizations 
as appear to follow legitimately therefrom. Three questions 
obtrude themselves. First, Are the accounts reliable? Second, 
Have we to do here with Christian influence? Third, Have the 
James Bay Cree and Montagnais derived their Supreme Being 
concept and cult from the neighboring Algonquian-speaking 
peoples with whom they have been in contact, especially on the 
west coast? We shall discuss each of these questions in turn. 


A. ARE THE INFORMANTS RELIABLE? 


That the respective accounts may contain minor errors of detail 
here and there is more than likely in view of the fact that for 
some decades past the Manitu cult has not been a living one. The 
contradictions evident in certain details between respective in- 
formants may point toward the same conclusion, although these 
minor contradictions may perhaps be due to other causes, such as 
vagueness in the pre-Christian native concepts, or individual vari- 
ability from the absence of any organized priesthood or formalized 
rites and rituals, or variations (which occur on the Bay in many 
non-religious culture-traits) from region to region and from band 
to band. 

On the main characteristics, however, of the Supreme Being 
and his cult, the testimony of the many informants shows quite 
marked concordance, and the circumstances under which the in- 
formation was gotten effectually barred collusion. Furthermore, I 
have found all of these informants extremely truthful and depend- 
able on the non-religious phases of native culture, both contem- 
porary and ancient, and have been able to check up their general 
reliability on scores of points, in fact on hundreds, both from 
information gotten independently in both contiguous and distant 
areas and from the published and manuscript sources on the North. 
The concordance, moreover, of the west coast data, as far as they 
go, with the east coast and northern Labrador data, and this in 
fair detail, is an additional evidence of reliability, as is also the 
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concordance of our own field data with the published data on the 
theism of the northern Athapaskans and Algonquians in general 
and on that of the Cree and Montagnais in particular, which will 
be cited later. 

The reliability of our informants is also indicated by the sources 
of their information. These sources were their own parents or 
grandparents, with whom they had frequently conversed on the 
matter and whose memory reached either well beyond the time of 
the first coming of the missionaries in the forties or else well 
back into the time when the old beliefs were still clearly remem- 
bered by surviving elders, born and reared in full pre-Christian 
paganism. There are numerous indications both in our field evi- 
dence and in the modern missionary reports that the old beliefs per- 
sisted as a living memory from pagan days at least well toward 
the beginning of the present century and in the case of some of 
the oldest people almost to the present time. My informants were 
moreover as a rule most emphatic in stating precisely how and 
under what circumstances they had learned of the old ways from 
their parents or grandparents. 

It may be added too that when on a point here or there assiduous 
indirect questioning brought out only negative results, and when 
as a last resort I used the direct question,—as, for instance, in 
regard to residence with the Manitu in the future life, the crossing 
of the river to get to the abode of the dead, the possession of a 
son by the Manitu,—the answers were likewise negative. A very 
specific evidence of the reliability of my present-day informants on 
beliefs prevalent just prior to the coming of the first missionary in 
1840 is the complete and detailed exactitude of the information as 
remembered by them on the coming of the two men from York 
Factory, around 1843—the details of which will now be given. 

In 1932 and again last summer, 1933, considerable information 
on these two men was gotten from old Simon and Ellen Smallboy, 
from their son Harvey, from Frank Rickard, and from Charlotte 
Sutherland. The composite story from these five informants runs 
as follows. In the time of Harvey’s grandfather and when 
Charlotte’s sister was still in the cradle board, two Indians came 
down the west coast of the Bay from York Factory. One called 
himself Jesus, and the other called himself WaAsidik that is “ The 


Light ” [“ it is lightsome ”, subjunctive] The former of the two 
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is supposed to have gone up to heaven and to have seen the Manitu 
and to have come back with a book. These two taught the natives 
along the coast a hymn in which occurs the words “ Be happy, the 
light has come among you ”, or which at any rate stressed the idea 
of light. The other of the two, WAsidik, did not go to heaven but 
stayed on earth. These two, besides teaching the people the hymn 
and some prayers, brought a “ book”, and alsé had the Indians 
observe Sunday and the Sabbath rest. These two men came before 
the ministers or priests came. 

The coming of these two men evidently made a very vivid im- 
pression on the people, for it is still keenly remembered and in 
detail. By checking up the probable ages of my informants and 
of their informants by dead reckoning, I had concluded, not know- 
ing at the time the exact dates of the coming of the missionaries, 
that the two men from York Factory must have appeared some- 
where around 1850. 

A search through the missionary literature on my return home 
finally resulted in the lucky discovery of a detailed contemporary 
account of this religious movement from the pen of the Weslevan 
missionary, Rev. George Barnley, who was stationed then at Moose 
Factory. This account, is given in a letter written by him from 
Moose Factory, September 23, 1843. Practically every detail 
given above is verified by Barnley. I append here data from his 
letter: “Two hymns (printed probably by Mr. Evans, but cer- 
tainly by some person familiar with evangelical truth 2nd poetic 
numbers) were in circulation among the Indians at York Factory, 
and thence found their way to Severn House”. The two natives 
were conjurers. These two withdrew for a time from the society 
of others and on returning “ presented themselves before their 
countrymen as extraordinary messengers from heaven. The first 
of the two hymns referred to above commenced with an allusion 
to light; the second, to our blessed Saviour. Of these circum- 
stances the impostors availed themselves, to augment their influ- 
ence ; one calling himself Wasetek ‘ Light ’; the other assuming the 
sacred name of ‘Jesus Christ’. Their recent absence was 
accounted for by the announcement of certain visits having been 
made both to the regions of future blessedness, and to those of 
future woe”. The hymns were “ evidently the production of an 


Indian mind in a heathen state’. The movement reached down 
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the coast as far as Moose, but did not pass over to the east coast 
of the Bay. It reached Moose in or about 1843.° 

So much for the two accounts,—one contemporary by Barnley 
and the other carried along purely by oral tradition among the 
Indians. The detailed exactitude of this oral tradition harking 
back nearly a hundred years to the very time when Christianity 
was first being introduced is an added indication, it seems to the 
present writer, of the reliability of the aboriginal memory regard- 
ing the beliefs held immediately prior to the first modern mission- 
ary influences around the same time, 1840, although of course not 
a strict demonstration thereof. 

Thus far we have dealt with what we may call the personal 
criteria of reliability. Let us turn to the cultural criteria, namely, 
the degree in which the data from James Bay and Labrador check 
up with the data from the other northern woodland peoples, the 
Athapaskan-speaking peoples farther northwest, and, particularly, 
the Algonquian-speaking peoples in the north and elsewhere. A 
preliminary word of explanation may however be in order for 
including the northern Athapaskans at all. They are here in- 
cluded on the ground that northern Athapaskan culture and north- 
ern Algonquian culture are basically one. This basic unity can be 
pretty clearly established, the present writer believes, from the 
published sources, and from his own unpublished field data gathered 
in the Mackenzie valley and in the eastern Canadian woodland 
area. We shall review first the northern Athapaskan evidence on 
Supreme-Being beliefs and cults, and then the Algonquian, to de- 
termine in how far these agree or disagree with the data outlined 
in the preceding pages from James Bay and Labrador. 

Our information on northern Athapaskan theism has been 
briefly summed up by Morice.’° I wish to add here a word on 
the theism of the Chipewyan, the branch of the Déné who are 
nearest geographically to the eastern and northern Cree. These 
Chipewyan data are from Archbishop Taché’s very important, 
but seemingly little known, account of the Chipewyan. 


9 Wesleyan-Methodist magazine for 1845, London, 1845, v.68, 201-4. 


10 A. G. Morice, “ The Canadiam Dénés”, in Annual archaeol. rpt. 1905, 
Toronto, 1906, 203-4; cf. H. Faraud, Dix-huit ans chez les sauvages, V oyages 
et missions de, ed. Fernand-Michel, Paris, 1866, 356-57. 
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Archbishop Taché wrote his account in 1851, after four or five 
years spent among the Chipewyan, at the time of the first opening- 
up of missionary work among them. He had, therefore, ample 
opportunity to observe them in their pagan state, and his exact 
and minute account of general Chipewyan culture shows him an 
exceptionally good observer. ‘“ Aussi nos Montagnais [that is, 
Chipewyan, not eastern Montagnais], sans autres lumiéres que 
celles de leur raison, son parvenus a la connaissance de Dieu, sans 
y joindre ce mélange grossier d’absurdités qui captivait les peuples 
les plus éclairés de l’antiquité. Ils croyaient en un seul Dieu, 
créateur et conservateur de tout, rémunérateur de la vertu et 
vengeur du crime, en un Dieu éternel dont les soins providentiels 
s’étendaient a tout ce qui existe. Seulement, peu faits aux idées 
purement spirituelles, ils supposaient ce Dieu revétu d’une forme 
humaine, dont les proportions gigantesques répondaient a son 
pouvoir, et dont la délicatesse des organes lui permettait de voir et 
d’entendre du haut du ciel tout ce qui se faisait et se disait sur la 
terre.” He was called by “les noms de Créateur (Niottsi) et de 
puissant (yeddariyé) ”. 

“Tl est surprenant qu’avec ces idées sur la divinité, les Tchipe- 
weyans n’eussent aucun culte, ni aucune cérémonie religieuse quel- 
conque. Seulement aux réunions, surtout aux festins, quelqu’un 
des vieillards exhortait l’assemblée a reconnaitre la libéralité de 
Dieu, a éviter le mal qui seul peut suspendre le cours des bienfaits 
du Tout-Puissant. Suivait une fervente priére pour demander la 
santé, le succés a la chasse et autres choses nécessaires a la vie 
présente. On jetait ensuite au feu et on enterrait sous le foyer 
quelques bouchées des aliments qui devaient étre offerts aux 
conviés. Quelques sacrifices plus considérables avaient aussi lieu, 
mais si rarement qu’ils n’étaient, pour ainsi dire, point d’usage. 
Tel est absolument tout le culte public que cette nation rendait a 
la divinité. On trouve pourtant quelques traces de jonglerie ; mais. 
outre qu’il est permis de les croire de fabrique étrangére [Cree?], 
ce n’étaient guére que des priéres, accompagnées de plus de bruit 
que les autres. Les jongleurs avaient, sans doute, la prétention de 
passer pour des hommes extraordinaires ; mais ils ne s’adressaient 
jamais qu’a Dieu, et ces superstitions n’avaient jamais les résultats 
facheux qu’elles ne présentent que trop souvent chez les peuples 
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voisins. Le culte particulier était assez universel. Quelques per- 
sonnes adressaient tous le jours a Dieu de ferventes priéres. 
d’autres ne le faisaient que dans les circonstances critiques. 

“ J’ai entendu raconter plusieurs exemples, qui prouvent combien 
les pri¢res de ces ames simples étaient puissantes aupres de Celui 
qui a dit: ‘Demandez, et vous recevrez’. Voici un fait entre 
plusieurs. J’examinais un jour la main d’un vieillard privé de 
son pouce; s’étant apercu de mon attention, il me dit d’un ton de 
conviction qui me toucha: ‘ Vois cette main. J’étais un jour a la 
chasse, en hiver, loin de ma loge. II faisait froid. Je marchais; 
tout-a-coup j’apercois des caribous; je les approche, je les tire, 
mon fusil créve, et m’emporte le pouce. Déja beaucoup de mon 
sang n’était plus. En vain, je m’efforgai d’en tarir le source: 
impossible. Peu a peu je prenais froid. J’essayai d’allumer du 
feu: impossible. Alors j’eus peur de mourir; mais, me souvenant 
de Celui que tu nommes Dieu, et que je ne connaissais pas bien, je 
lui dis: ‘Mon grand-pére, (Se tssiyé,) on dit que tu peux tout; 
regarde-mois, et puisque tu es le Puissant, soulage-moi’. Tout-a- 
coup, plus de sang, ce que me permit de mettre ma mitaine. Je 
regagnai ma loge, ou j’é€crasai de faiblesse en entrant. Je compris 
alors, ajouta-t-il, profondément ému, je compris quelle est la force 
du Puissant. Depuis ce moment, j’ai toujours désiré le connaitre. 
C’est pourquoi, ayant appris que tu étais ici, je suis venu de bien 
loin, pour que tu m’enseignes a servir Celui qui m’a sauvé cette 
fois et qui seul nous fait vivre tous ”’. 

The Chipewyans, according to Taché, also believed in a multi- 
tude of malicious spirits, “ennemis de Dieu et des hommes; 
toujours en guerre avec le premier, sur lequel ils avaient quelque- 
fois l’avantage, ce dont ils ne se servaient que pour nuire 4 l’homme. 
Aussi attribuaient-ils a ces esprits mauvais tous leurs revers, leurs 
maladies et surtout la mort, quand elle arrivait avant la décrépitude 
de l’age. Ils croyaient que ces esprits n’avaient pris naissance, 
qu’aprés le déluge: qui, de plus, ils avaient une union trés-étroite 
avec les animaux, ennemis de l-homme ou qui lui inspirent de 
Vhorreur, entre autres les serpents. De la une extréme attention 
a ne rien dire contre ces animaux, dans la crainte d’exciter leur 
courroux. Quoique le mot de blasphéme se trouve dans leur 
langue, ce crime si commun parmi les chrétiens était inconnu parmi 
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eux. Ils croyaient que de paroles injurieuses contre la divinité ne 
pouvaient qu’augmenter leurs peines ’’.”* 

The foregoing is Taché’s description in full of Chipewyan 
religion. There is no mention by him of a supreme evil being. 
A large number of the points in his general description of Chipe- 
wyan culture I have been able to verify independently, during a 
stav among the Chipewyans in 1931, but I did not get anything on 
their early theistic cult, being at the time on the trail of other 
information, namely, that bearing upon the general relationship of 
northern Algonquian culture to northern Athapaskan. 

We may now turn to the Algonquian-speaking peoples. A great 
deal of the evidence on Algonquian theism has been assembled and 
discussed by Loewenthal and Schmidt, and hence need not be 
reviewed here.’* We shall confine ourselves more to the data 
on the northern Algonquians not given by them. 

The Supreme Being belief among the Otchipwe, the iisaiiaieas 
closest geographically and culturally to the eastern Cree, is well 
known.'* The present writer has also found it very definitely in 


11 Alex. Taché, “ Lettre de, 4 sa mére”, dated Isle a4 la Crosse, Jan. 4, 
1851, in Rapport sur le missions du diocése de Québec, Mars, 1853, no. 10, 
Québec, 1853, 7-10; also in Annales de la propagation de la foi, Lyons, 1852, 
xxiv, 333-36. The Rapport sur les missions, just cited, will hereafter in 
the present paper be cited as RMQ. The Rapport ended with no. 21, March, 
1874, being continued as Annales de la propagation de la foi pour la province 
de Québec, Montreal, beginning n.s. 1, Feb., 1877 (hereafter cited as APFQ). 

12 J, Loewenthal, Die Religion der Ostalgonkin, Berlin, 1913, passim, esp. 
59-90; W. Schmidt, Der U rsprung der Gottesidee, 11.Teil, II.Band, Muenster 
i. W., 1929, 394-872. 

18 The more important data on Otchipwe theism have been extracted at 
length and discussed by Schmidt, loc. cit., 475-507. See also: P. Jacobs, 
Journal of, N. Y., 1855, 3-4; John McLean, Notes of a twenty-five years’ 
service in the Hudson's bay territory, 2 v., London, 1849, repr., Toronto, 
1932, 160; [G. A. Belcourt], “ Mission de la Riviére-rouge”, in RMQ, 
Janvier, 1839, no, 1, 12; J. Long, Voyages and travels of an Indian inter- 
preter and trader, London, 1791, repr., Chicago, 1922, 169, 174; J. Stewart, 
“Rupert’s land Indians in the olden time”, in Annual archaeol. rpt. 1904, 
Toronto, 1905, 89-90, 95, 98. In his Net in the Bay, 2d rev. ed., London, 
1873, 217, Bishop David Anderson, speaking of the Otchipwe of Martin’s 
Falls, about 300 miles up the Albany River from its mouth, states: “It 
was painful and depressing to find them almost entirely ignorant of the 
nature of God; they scarcely knew, they said, of such a Being, and regard- 
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voisins. Le culte particulier était assez universel. Quelques per- 
sonnes adressaient tous le jours a Dieu de ferventes prieres, 
d’autres ne le faisaient que dans les circonstances critiques. 
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toujours en guerre avec le premier, sur lequel ils avaient quelque- 
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Vhorreur, entre autres les serpents. De la une extréme attention 
a ne rien dire contre ces animaux, dans la crainte d’exciter leur 
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eux. Ils croyaient que de paroles injurieuses contre la divinité ne 
pouvaient qu’augmenter leurs peines ’’.”* 

The foregoing is Taché’s description in full of Chipewyan 
religion. There is no mention by him of a supreme evil being. 
A large number of the points in his general description of Chipe- 
wyan culture I have been able to verify independently, during a 
stav among the Chipewyans in 1931, but I did not get anything on 
their early theistic cult, being at the time on the trail of other 
information, namely, that bearing upon the general relationship of 
northern Algonquian culture to northern Athapaskan. 

We may now turn to the Algonquian-speaking peoples. <A great 
deal of the evidence on Algonquian theism has been assembled and 
discussed by Loewenthal and Schmidt, and hence need not be 
reviewed here.’ We shall confine ourselves more to the data 
on the northern Algonquians not given by them. 

The Supreme Being belief among the Otchipwe, the Algonquians 
closest geographically and culturally to the eastern Cree, is well 
known.'* The present writer has also found it very definitely in 


11 Alex. Taché, “ Lettre de, a4 sa mére”, dated Isle a4 la Crosse, Jan. 4, 
1851, in Rapport sur le missions du diocése de Québec, Mars, 1853, no. 10, 
Québec, 1853, 7-10; also in Annales de la propagation de la foi, Lyons, 1852, 
XXiv, 333-36. The Rapport sur les missions, just cited, will hereafter in 
the present paper be cited as RMQ. The Rapport ended with no. 21, March, 
1874, being continued as Annales de la propagation de la foi pour la province 
de Québec, Montreal, beginning n.s. 1, Feb., 1877 (hereafter cited as APFQ). 

12 J. Loewenthal, Die Religion der Ostalgonkin, Berlin, 1913, passim, esp. 
59-90; W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, I1.Teil, II.Band, Muenster 
i. W., 1920, 394-872. : 

18 The more important data on Otchipwe theism have been extracted at 
length and discussed by Schmidt, loc. cit., 475-507. See also: P. Jacobs, 
Journal of, N. Y., 1855, 3-4; John McLean, Notes of a twenty-five years’ 
service in the Hudson’s bay territory, 2 v., London, 1849, repr., Toronto, 
1932, 160; [G. A. Belcourt], “ Mission de la Riviére-rouge”, in RMQ, 
Janvier, 1839, no. 1, 12; J. Long, Voyages and travels of an Indian inter- 
preter and trader, London, 1791, repr., Chicago, 1922, 169, 174; J. Stewart, 
“Rupert’s land Indians in the olden time”, in Annual archacol. rpt. 1904, 
Toronto, 1905, 89-90, 95, 98. In his Net in the Bay, 2d rev. ed., London, 
1873, 217, Bishop David Anderson, speaking of the Otchipwe of Martin’s 
Falls, about 300 miles up the Albany River from its mouth, states: “It 
was painful and depressing to find them almost entirely ignorant of the 
nature of God; they scarcely knew, they said, of such a Being, and regard- 
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his own field studies among the Otchipwe of Rainy Lake and of 
Lake of the Woods, and from Cree informants he has gotten 
apparently reliable reports of it among the Otchipwe of the middle 
Albany and upper Atawapiskat Rivers, who are the Otchipwe 
closest to the Cree of the west shore of James Bay. 

The existence of theistic beliefs and cult among the western 
Cree: is reported in a good many of the earlier as well as more 
recent sources. The Supreme Being is often there called Kitci 
Manitu and Master of Life. A supreme evil being is also recorded, 
but without such detail as might enable us to identify him better.’* 

A number of our earlier sources state very definitely that the 
Cree of the York Factory district, on the west coast of Hudson 
Bay proper, who were and are very closely allied in culture and 
language to the James Bay Cree and who were not infrequent ‘visi- 
tors to the James Bay area, had a Supreme Being belief and cult. 
The first of these sources is, however, vague, as Father Marest 
during the short time he spent in the region had given most of 
his attention to the whites and had learned, as he tells us, very little 
of the religion of the Indians. The other sources are much clearer. 

Father Gabriel Marest, in his Letter of 1695 or 1696, writes 
of the Indians of Fort Bourbon (so called under the French; Fort 
Nelson, York Fort, and York Factory under the English) : “ J’ai 


ing a future state, they either knew nothing, or would not declare their 
notions”. This would seem to imply that they had at least some concept of 
a Supreme Being. On the Supreme Being among the Algonkins of Abitibi, 
see Poiré, “ Journal” in RMQ, Janvier, 1840, no.2, 51-52; J. N. Laverlochere, 
in RMQ, Avril, 1849, no. 8, 64-65. 

14 EF, Umfreville, The present state of Hudson's bay, London, 1790, 189-90; 
A. Mackenzie, Voyages [1789-1793], 2 v., repr. N. Y., 1902, i, pp.cli, cliii, 
clv, clix; D. W. Harmon, Journal of voyages and travels in the interior of 
North America [1800-1819], repr., N. Y., 1922, 62, 315-17; J. Franklin, 
Narrative of a journey to the shores of the Polar Sea in the years 1819, 
20, 21, and 22, London, 1823, 77, 113; R. T. Rundle, “ Letter” dated Norway 
House, in Wesleyan-Methodist mag. for 1841, London, 1841, v.64, 163-64; 
J. Richardson, Arctic searching expedition, N. Y., 1852, 268; L. Lafléche, 
“Lettre”, 1855, in RMQ, Mars, 1855, no.11, 125-27; H. Y. Hind, Narrative 
of the Canadian Red river expedition, 2 v., London, 1860, i, 113; E. R. 
Young, By canoe and dog-train among the Cree and Saultcaux Indians, N. Y. 
[18907], 119-20; same, Stories from Indian wigwams and northern camp- 
fires, N. Y., 1892,81; A. Skinner, Polit. organiz ... Plains-Cree, AMNH-AP, 
v.xi, pt.vi, 1914, passim. 
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su qu’ils ont des espéces de Sacrifices; ils sont grands jongleurs ; 
ils ont, comme les autres, l’usage de la pipe, qu’ils appellent calumet ; 
ils font fumer le Soleil, ils font fumer aussi les personnes 
absentes ”.'5 We may suggest that it was quite possibly the use 
of the calumet-offering and the custom associated therewith of 
holding the calumet up to the sky that may have given la Potherie 
the idea that the Ouichemanitou was the sun. That the York Fac- 
tory Supreme Being was solar is not mentioned in our other sources. 

La Potherie, who was at York Factory in 1697 for a short time 
and who apparently got a good deal of his information from a 
Frenchman, [Lieutenant?] Martigni, who had lived fifteen months 
among the natives, writes as follows of the York Factory district 
Indians: “Ils reconnoissent comme ces anciens heretiques [the 
Manicheans]| un bon et un mauvais esprit. Ils apellent le premier 
le Quichemanitou. C’est le Dieu de prosperité. C’est celui dont ils 
s’imaginent recevoir tous les secours de la vie, qui préside dans 
tous les effets heureux de la nature. Le Matchimanitou au con- 
traire est le Dieu fatal. Ils l’adorent plus par crainte que par 
amour ... Ces deux Esprits selon la croyance de la plupart, 
sont le Soleil et la Lune. II y a de l’aparence qu’ils reconnoissent 
le premier pour le Souverain maitre de |’Univers: aussi quand ils 
se trouvent dans quelques afflictions publiques, ils lui font des sac- 
rifices””’. La Potherie mentions the following as sacrifices: smok- 
ing the calumet; throwing tobacco or something else to the spirit 
of the moon when caught in a storm on the water; burning the 
first animal killed. The Matchimanitou referred to can be identi- 
fied from the description given by la Potherie as the spirit of the 
shaking-tent rite.’® 

Robson, who spent six years in the Hudson Bay region around 
York and Churchill in, 1733-36 and 1744-47, writing of the York 
Factory or Fort Churchill Indians or both, says: “ They have a 
religious apprehension of some malevolent and capricious being, 


15 G. Marest, Lettre [1695 or 1696], in JR (Thwaites), v.66, 108. 

16 Bacqueville de la Potherie, Histoire de l’Amerique septentrionale, 4 v., 
Paris, 1753, i, 121-25, 129-31. It is probably from Marest and la Potherie 
that Charlevoix, Histoire de la nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, iii, 181, got the 
following regarding the York Factory district Indians: “ Ceux, qui les ont 
plus fréquentés, asstirent qu‘ils ont, comme ceux du Canada, l’idée d’un bon 
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whom they are frequently afraid of; for when they eat, they 
throw a piece of flesh into the fire as a kind of offering to him, and 
when they go out in their canoes, they cast something ashore to 
render him propitious ”’.'* 

The Clerk of the California (Charles Swaine, Theodore Swaine 
Drage, supposed author), who spent the winter of 1746-47 at 
Fort Nelson (York Factory) and who has given us a rather long 
and detailed account of the Indians of the region, based upon 
“what I could attain by my own Observation, and that which I 
could rely on as Fact, from the Revelations which were made me by 
cthers”” (Preface, iv), states: They “are not without the Sense 
of a Deity”. “It is a received Opinion amongst the Jndians in 
those Parts, that there are two Spirits, one whom they call Manitou, 
to which Spirit, they attribute all the Perfections of the Deity, 
the other Spirit they call Vitico, and that Spirit they imagine to be 
the Cause of all the Evil and Misfortune that happens to them, and 
concerns himself much with them. These Juglers pretend to an 
Intimacy with Vitico. .. .” Drage then goes on to describe the 
conjuring tent and its rite, ascribing to Vitico seemingly the lead- 
ing role of spokesman therein. “ The Manatou had all the Per- 
fections of the Deity ascribed to him, and Vitico the other Spirit, 
supposed the Cause of all Disorder and Mischief”. ‘“ Nor do the 
Indians make any likeness of Manatou or Vitico, or have they any 
Temples or Altars”. “ Neither do these People worship Manatou, 
but to Vitico sometimes they make an Offering; where there is 
wanted a Removal of a present Evil, or to avert a future one”. 

“In a time of great Scarcity or Sickness ”, there was a type of 
dog sacrifice to Vitico, with a prayer for “ Health, or, as the Case 
is, more Plenty”. “ They have a Notion of a personal Appearance 
of Vitico . . ., but not of Maniiou.” When drunk. they used to 
ge out of their tents to shoot Vitico dead with their guns. They 
believed in a future life, with rewards and punishments according 
to socio-moral conduct on earth; but there is no mention of Manitou 
or other beings being the rewarders or punishers. At death, the 
person reached a great river, across which the good were trans- 


17 J. Robson, An account of six years residence in Hudson’s-Bay, from 
1733 to 1736, and 1744 to 1747, London, 1752, 48. 
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ported to the happy life, while the wicked were carried to a rocky 
barren land by the canoe.’® 

Ellis, who was on the same expedition with Drage and who like 
him spent the winter of 1746-47 in the York Factory region, has 
this to say of the Indians living there: “ They acknowledge a Being 
of infinite Goodness, whom they stile Ukkewma, which in their 
Language signifies the great Chief; they look upon him as the 
Author of all the Benefits they enjoy, and speak of him with 
Reverence. They likewise sing a kind of Hymns in his Praise, 
and this:in a grave solemn Tone, not altogether disagreeable. Yet 
their Sentiments on this Head are very loose and confused. . . . 
They likewise acknowledge another Being, whom they call Wittika, 
whom they represent as the Instrument of all kinds of Mischief 
and Evil; and of him they are very much afraid; but however we 
know of no Methods made use of by them to appease him ”’.’® 

Wales, who spent thirteen months in 1768-69 in the Hudson Bay 
region, largely around Churchill, wrote as follows of the Indians 
of the Churchill district : “ They acknowledge two Beings; one the 
author of all good, the other of all evil. The former they call 
Ukkemah, which appellation they give also to their chiefs; and 
the latter they call Wittakah. They pay some sort of adoration to 
both, though it is difficult to say what. Their opinion of the origin 
of mankind is, that Ukkemah made the first men and women out 
of the earth, three in number of each; that those, whom we 
Europeans sprang from, were made from a whiter earth than what 
their progenitors were, and that there was one pair of still blacker 
earth than they. They have likewise an imperfect traditional 
account of the deluge ; only they substitute a beaver for the dove ”’.*° 

Umfreville, who resided eight years at York Factory between 
1771 and 1882, says of the Indians of the vicinity: “ Exclusive 
of these supertitious ideas [he has just been describing ‘ the Devil ’ 
in terms that evidently identifies him with the Wihtiko], the 





18 Clerk of the California [Charles Swaine, Theodore Swaine Drage, 
supposed author], An account of a voyage for the discovery of a north-west 
passage, 2 v., London, 1748-49, i, 183, 235-36, ii, 40-43. 

19H. Ellis, A voyage to Hudson’s-Bay, London, 1748, 193-94. 

20 W. Wales, “ Journal of a voyage, made by order of the Royal society, 
to Churchill river”, in Philosophical transactions, for the year 1770, London, 
1771, Ix, 128-20. 
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religious sentiments of these people, though confused, are in many 
respects just. They allow that there is a good Being, and they 
sometimes sing to him; but not out of fear or adoration, for he 
is too good, they say, to hurt them. He is called Kitch-e-man-e-to, 
or the Great Chief. They further say, there is an evil Being, who 
is always plaguing them; they call him Whit-ti-co. Of him they 
are very much in fear, and seldom eat any thing, or drink any 
brandy, without throwing some into the fire for Whit-ti-co. Ti 
any misfortune befals them, they sing to him imploring his mercy ; 
and when in health and prosperity do the same, to keep him in 
good humour. Yet, though obsequious sometimes, at others they 
are angry with him, especially when in liquor; they then run out 
of their tents, and fire their guns in order to kill him. They fre- 
quently persuade themselves that they see his track in the moss or 
snow, and he is generally described in the most hideous forms. 
They believe that both the good and the bad Being have many 
servants; those of the former inhabiting the air, but those of the 
latter walking on the earth. They have likewise an opinion that 
this country was once overflowed; an opinion founded on meeting 
with many sea shells far inland ”’.*! 

David Thompson, who lived among the Cree of Churchill, York, 
and inland, and among the more western Cree most of the time 
between 1784 and 1807, is the last of the earlier writers to be cited 
on the theistic beliefs of the Cree of the York-Churchill district. 
In his long account of the ‘ Nahathaway ’ or Cree culture, he does 
not distinguish in most points between the York-Churchill and 
inland Cree, but speaks of both together. His detailed account of 
their culture was written after six years’ residence among the 
Nahathaway, and may refer more to the woodland Cree inland from 
the coast around York Factory than to the coastal Cree proper. 
Thompson is careful to call attention to the fact that his account 
of the native religion includes only such tribal views as have not 
been learned from whites, that his knowledge of it was collected 
from the old men, and that it was gathered, not by direct question- 
ing, but by living and conversing with the natives as one of 
themselves. He had some speaking knowledge of the language. 


21 E, Umfreville, The present state of Hudson’s bay, London, 1790, 42-43, 
180- 
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‘Hell fire”, Thompson writes, “ they do not believe”. “ They 
believe in the self existence of the Keeche Keeche Manito (The 
Great Great Spirit) . .. and [believe] that the visible world, 
with all its inhabitants must have been made by some powerful 
being: but have not the same idea of his constant omnipresence, 
omniscience and omnipotence that we have, but [think] that he is 
so when he pleases, he is the master of life, and all things are at 
his disposal; he is always kind to the human race, and hates to 
see the blood of mankind on the ground, and sends heavy rain to 
wash it away. He leaves the human race to their own conduct, 
but has placed all other living creatures under the care of Manitos 
(or inferior Angels) all of whom are responsible to Him; .. . 
jas} the guardians and guides of every genus of Birds and Beasts ; 
each Manito has a separate command and care, as one has the 
Bison, another the Deer; and thus the whole animal creation is 
divided amongst them”. ‘“ They believe in ghosts but as rarely 
seen, and those only of wicked men, or women”. “ The Sun and 
Moon are accounted Divinities and though they do not worship 
them, always speak of them with great reverence. . . . The Earth 
is also a divinity, and is alive”. “ The ‘ Metchee Manito’ or 
Evil Spirit, they believe to be evil, delighting in making men mis- 
erable, and bringing misfortune and sickness on them, and if he 
had the power would wholly destroy them; he is not the tempter, 
his whole power is for mischief to, and harrassing of, them, to avert 
all which they use many ceremonies, and other sacrifices, which 
consists of such things as they can spare, and sometimes a dog is 
painted and killed ; whatever is given to him is laid on the ground, 
frequently at the foot of a pine tree”. One of Thompson’s Indian 
friends used to speak every morning to “the Great Spirit and the 
Spirits of the forests, for health to all of them and success in 
hunting, and to give to his Poowoggin where to find the Deer, and 
to be always kind to them, and to give them straight dreams, that 
they may live straight’. This man was a conjurer who practised . 
the shaking-tent rite. Ona later page and in a different connection 
Thompson writes: “‘ Wee tee go’ is the evil Spirit, that devours 
humankind ”’.? 

22 David Thompson’s Narrative of his explorations in western America, 
1784-1812, ed. J. B. Tyrell, Toronto, 1916, 78, 82-85, 90-91, 125, 260. 
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A little sporadic missionary work was apparently carried on 
around York Factory toward the end of the seventeenth century. 
No resumption there of missionary work took place until some 
years after 1820, the date of the Reverend John West’s passage 
through York Factory on his way to the Red River settlement. 

On the culture of the Indians of James Bay proper we have 
almost nothing from 1670-75 to 1908. This accounts for the fact 
that we have almost nothing throughout that intervening period 
en their religion. Gorst’s statement of 1670-75 and Skinner’s 
negative report of 1908-9 were given at the beginning of the present 
paper ; Father Saindon’s account under his name in the field evi- 
dence. Our only other reference, so far as the present writer can 
discover, are the short and none too clear ones in Mclean and 
Laverlochere. 

John McLean gives a detailed account of the massacre in the 
early winter of 1830-31 at Hannah Bay, at the extreme southern 
end of James Bay, of the Hudson’s Bay Company factor and his 
family,—an event, we may add, on which oral tradition is still 
vivid at Moose Factory. McLean got his information on the 
affair from the Labrador Indians and from “an individual that 
escaped from the massacre”. The ring leader in the attack, an 
Indian, was a conjurer who had considerable influence among his 
people. ‘ This man told his fellows that he had a communication 
from the Great Spirit, who assured him that he would become the 
greatest man in Hudson’s Bay if he only followed the course pre- 
scribed to him, which was first, to cut off their own trading post, 
and then with the spoil they got there to hire other Indians, who 
should assist in destroying all the other posts of the Company 
possessed in the country ”.** 

Father Laverlochere, writing about the same time as did McLean, 
states: “ Les tribus indiennes du nord de |l’Amérique, celles du 
moins que j’ai pu visiter, n’ont point de fétichisme. Ils croient 
qu'il y a un esprit supérieur et bon qui ne peut point faire de mal, 
et pour cette raison, ils ne s’en mettent nullement en peine; mais 
ils croient aussi qu’il y a le génie du mal, presque aussi puissant que 
le premier ; qu’il a une multitude de satellites qui se trouvent partout 
pour faire du mal, et qu’il faut les apaiser et se les rendre favorables 


23 J. McLean, loc. cit.. 99-100 
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en leur sacrifiant quelques restes de tabac, ou un chien que l’on 
pend par les pieds de derriere, ou quelques entrailles d’un castor ”. 
When Father Laverlochere wrote this, in 1848, he had been each 
summer since 1845 with the Algonkin Indians of Temiskaming 
and Abitibi, whose evangelization began in 1836, and had just 
returned from his second short visit to Moose Factory and his 
first to Albany. 

In his letter of the following year, after his second visit to 
Albany, he reported that one Albany Indian, a young man nineteen 
er twenty years old, whom he had just instructed and baptized, 
said to him: “Il est vrai que nous sommes bien malheureux dans 
nos foréts, ensevelis dans la nuit profonde de la magie, nous venons 
att monde, nous grandissons et puis nous cessons de vivre comme 
les betes des nos foréts. Nous ne savons pas que la-haut dans sa 
grande lumiére le Grand-Esprit veille sur nous”. From the 
whole context it seems reasonably clear that this Indian was refer- 
ring to native rather than to Christian beliefs.** 

For the “ Montagnais ” Indians of the vicinity of Quebec, de- 
scribed by Fathers Charles l’Allemant and Paul le Jeune in the 
earlier Jesuit Relations, we have only very meager data on native 
theism and on rites that may have been associated with it. From 
the linguistic data given by Le Jeune, we have good ground for 
concluding that some at least of these “ Montagnais ” were Cree- 
speaking, using an r dialect as do the modern Cree-speaking Téte 
de Boule of the St. Maurice River and as did until recently the 
Cree-speaking Kesagami band just south of James Bay. 

Father Charles |’Allemant, writing in 1627 of the Indians around 
Quebec, states: ““ Aux festins qu’ils font pour la mort de quelqu’vn 
ils font la part du defunt aussi bien qu’aux autres, laquelle ils iettent 
dans le feu”. “II leur semble que comme eux nous addressons 
nos Prieres au Soleil. . . . Ils n’ont aucun cult diuin, ny aucunes 
sortes de Prieres. Ils croyent neantmoins qu'il y en a Vn qui a 
tout fait ; mais pourtant ils ne luy rendent aucun honneur. Entr’eux 
ils ont quelques personnes qui font estat de parler au Diable ; ceux 
la font aussi les Medecins, & guarissent de toute maladie”. That 
they address prayers to the sun may perhaps be an inference from 
their looking upward when praying.” 

*4J. N. Laverlochere, “ Lettre”, Dec. 25, 1848, in RMQ, Avril, 1840, 
no. 8, 64-65; “ Lettre’, 1840, ibid., no. 9, 1851, 92. 

*5 Charles I’Allemant, Lettre, 1626, in JR (Thwaites), iv, 200-2. 
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Father Paul le Jeune writes in his 1633 Relation, of the ‘“ Mont- 
agnais ”: “ Ils disent qu’il y a vn certain qu’ils nomment Atahocan, 
qui a tout fait: parlant vn jour de Dieu dans vne cabane, ils me 
demanderent que c’étoit que Dieu, ie leur dis que c’estoit celuy qui 
pouuoit tout, & qui auoit fait le Ciel & la terre: ils commencerent a 
se dire les vns aux autres Atahocan, Atahocan, c’est Atahocan. 
Ils disent qu’vn nommé Messou repara le monde perdu dans les 
aux ’’, referring here to the flood story in which Messou plays 
the role that Wisekwedjak plays among the eastern Cree. On a 
later occasion, however, when le Jeune questioned two of the 
Indians, they answered “ qu’ils ne sgauoient pas qui estoit le premier 
Autheur du monde, que c’estoit peut-estre Atahocham, mais que cela 
restoit pas certain”. “ Dans leurs festins, ils iettent par fois 
quelques cuillerées de gresse dans le feu, prononcant ces parolles 
Papeouekou, Papeouekou, faites nous trouuer a manger, faites nous 
trouuer a manger: ie crois que cette priere s’addresse a ces Genies, 
ausquels ils presentent cette gresse comme la chose la meilleure 
qu’ils ayent au monde”. The “Genii” referred to by le Jeune 
are the Khichikouai; at the present time the word Kijiko is used 
by the Tete-de-Boule Cree and the Abitibi Algonkin for guardian 
spirit or for the being(s) who used to come into the shaking tent 
during this conjuring rite. Papewe is still used in many places 
in the northern Algonquian area, in the meaning of “ good luck! ”, 
as when a bit of meat or grease is thrown on the fire. To complete 
le Jeune’s testimony: “ Faisans festin d’Orignac, celuy qui luy 
auoit donné le coup mortel & qui faisoit le festin, apres auoir 
distribue la chair, ietta de la gresse dans le feu, disant: papeouekou, 
papeouekou ”.*° 

On the religion of the Montagnais-Naskapi farther north in the 
Labrador Peninsula we have a number of brief,—all too brief,— 
earlier statements. Father Henri Nouvel, in the Relation of 
1663-64, referring to the Ouchestiguetch, a band living north of 
the Papinachois country, whom he met and preached to for three 
days during his pioneer journey into the Labrador hinterland, 


26 Paul le Jeune, Relation... 1633, ibid., v, 154; Relation... 1634, ibid., 
vi, 156, 172-74, 204, 290. Belief in what looks like a Supreme Being, ad- 
dressed as “Great Father”, is elsewhere much more explicitly reported by 
le Jeune, but apparently of Algonkins who frequented Quebec, in his 
Relation of 1637, ibid., xi, 166, 204-6. 
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wrote: “ Ayant esté aduerty que parmy ces Cathecumenes il y en 
auoit trois, qui auoient ionglé autrefois; ie les appellay en par- 
ticulier en la Chapelle; & les ayant examinez sur ce qu’ils auoient 
fait en ionglant, & qu’elles estoi[en]t leurs pensées, ils me dirent 
qu’ils auoient eu cette pensée, qu’il y auoit vn bon & vn mauuais 
manitou, qu’ils hayssoient le mauuais, & aymoient le bon; que tout 
ce quils auoient fait, ce n’auoit esté que pour honorer le bon 
manitou ”.*7 

Two-thirds of a century later, Father Pierre Laure, writing in 
1730 of the Mistasini Indians, mentions a sacrifice they offered to 
the dead, but gives nothing clear in his Relation on any Supreme 
Being or offering to Him: “ Rarement entre eux ils boivent ou 
mangent sans donner avant aux morts une petite portion de leurs 
mets qu’ils jettent au feu ”.*8 

In 1808 James McKenzie wrote as follows of the Naskapi, by 
whom he understood the Indians of interior Labrador as distinct 
from the “ Montagners, or Shore Indians ” of the southern coast 
of the Labrador Peninsula: 

“They [the Naskapi} believe in a ‘Great Spirit’ who made the 
earth and the Nascapees, and in an inferior deity, who made the 
different kinds of wild animals, and distributed them among the 
Indians in proportion to their merits and the fervency of their 
prayers. This God is, therefore, adored whenever the belly feels 
concerned. He is not longer than their little finger, is dressed in 
white and called Ka-wab-api-shit, or the White Spirit. They be- 
lieve also in an evil spirit, who is a busy meddling body, forever 
planning mischief to counteract the good works of Ka-wab-api-shit, 
on which account they always implore him to have mercy on them. 
and, since he has not the power, any more than the will, to do 
them good, at least to do them no harm. As for the ‘ Great Being’, 
they never worship him, because, being all goodness, he has not 
the power, and it would be against his nature, to do them any mis- 
chief, and will do them all the good he can without being teazed 
into it.” The conjurers “intercede . . . with the Good and the 

jad Spirit”. They pray [apparently to Ka-wab-api-shit] as 

27 [Henri Nouvel], “Journal”, in H. Lalement, Relation de... 1663. & 
1664, ibid., xlix, 66-68. 


28 Pierre Laure, Mission du Saguenay: relation inédite [1730], ed. A. E. 
Jones, Montreal, 1889, 37. 
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follows: ‘Great Master of animals among the clouds bless us, 
and let us continue to make a good hunt as usual”. From the 
context in McKenzie it would look as if Ka-wab-api-shit acted as 
spokesman in the shaking-tent rite.?° 

John McLean was with the Naskapi of the Fort Chimo region 
from 1837 to 1842, and had good opportunity to observe them when 
they were still nearly all pagans. He wrote of their aboriginal 
religion as follows: “ They believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the Ruler of the universe, and the Author of all good. 
They believe, also, in the existence of a bad spirit; the author of 
all evil. Each is believed to be served by a number of subordinate 
spirits. Sacrifices are offered to each; to the good, by way of 
supplication and gratitude; to the evil, by way of conciliation and 
deprecation. Their local genii are also supposed to be possessed 
of the power of doing good, or inflicting evil, and are likewise 
propitiated by sacrifices; the ‘men of medicine’ are viewed in 
nearly the same light”. The Fort Chimo trading post had been 
established only seven years previously to McLean’s arrival there 
ir 1837.°° 

In the Report of the Special Commissioners appointed by the 
Government of Canada to investigate Indian affairs occurs the 
following laconic reference to the religious conditions prevailing 
among the Naskapi around 1857: “ They [the Naskapi]| are almost 
2500 souls, one thousand of which have embraced christianity, the 
others are ‘heathens’, the missionaries not having succeeded in 
reaching them all yet. They acknowledge a Superior Being, who 
they say lives in the sun and moon, and to whom they sacrifice a 
portion of every thing they kill”. It is hard to say what weight 
is to be given to this statement. The maker of it, David E. Price, 
apparently gives it at second hand. He was acquainted at first 
hand with the Montagnais of the upper Saguenay territory. The 
reported residence “in the sun and moon” is not corroborated by 
other accounts of the Naskapi.** 


29 James McKenzie, “The king’s posts 1808”, in L. R. Masson, Les 
bourgeois de la Compagnie du nord-ouest, 2 v., Quebec, 1889-90, ii, 414-15. 
80 J. McLean, loc. cit., 258. 


8tD. E. Price, “ Letter, dated Chicoutimi, 14th Nov., 1857, Appendix no. 11 
to Report of the Special commissioners appointed on the 8th of September, 
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New Catholic missions among the Naskapi were inaugurated by 
the Oblate Fathers around the middle of the last century. At the 
time of Father Charles Arnaud’s first visit to them in 1853, they 
were nearly all still pagan. He wrote as follows of them: “ En 
général, les sauvages infidéles de ces contrées [upper interior Lab- 
rador Peninsula] croient a l’existence de deux divinités qu’ils 
appellent Manitous (esprits) ; mais cette croyance est si confuse 
dans leur esprit qu’ils ne peuvent guéres en rendre compte. 
Suivant eux, il y a le bon et le mauvais Manitou Le bon est bon 
essentiellement. C’est lui qui accorde le succés dans toutes les 
entreprises ; ils n’ont donc rien a en craindre. Mais ils redoutent 
le mauvais Manitou, car c’est a lui qu’ils attribuent tous leurs mal- 
heurs. Ils n’ont, cependant, aucune mani¢re propre pour rendre 
« ce mauvais Manitou ce qu’on dirait un culte, si ce n’est quelques 
petites pratiques superstitieuses, auxquelles ils attachent beaucoup 
d’importance, et qui forment tout leur bagage en fait de religion 
extérieure ”. It is not quite clear from the context whether or not 
Father Arnaud identifies the above evil manitou with “ Atshem ” 
[== Atcen, another name for Wihtiko] whom he describes a little 
farther on as “le mauvais esprit”. The Montagnais or Naskapi 
who accompanied Arnaud to the Naskapi country were much 
frightened at a brilliant comet: “ Nous avons entendu dire par nos 
ancétres que de pareils signes présageaient le colére du Grand 
Esprit ”.*? 

A quarter of a century later, Father Zach. Lacasse, also an 
Oblate, in a long account of Naskapi religious belief and especially 
of origin myths, reports among other things the following pertin- 
ent details: “Le Naskapis sait qu’il existe un grand Esprit et que 
celui-ci a un antagoniste, l’esprit du mal qu’il redoute plus que le 
Grand Esprit. . . . Le Grand Esprit avait un fils qui était né de 
sa tete”’. This “fils” was Mesh who figures in the origin myth 
as a culture hero, about as he did in Le Jeune’s account previously 
cited in the present paper. I may here add parenthetically that a 
Lake St. John Indian told me several years ago that Mec was the 
same as Mistabeo, but I have no confirmation of this identification. 


1856, to investigate Indian affairs in Canada, Appendix (no. 21)”, to Jour- 
nals of the Legislative assembly of the province of Canada, v. 16, Toronto, 
1858, n. p. 

82 Ch. Arnaud, “ Lettre”, Nov. 10, 1854, in RMQ, 1855, no. 11, 83-85, 71. 
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To return to Father Lacasse’s account. The wolverene fomented 
a revolt against Mesh and the Great Spirit. The latter thereupon 
brought on the flood. A little farther on in his account, Father 
Lacasse quotes his native informant: “Le Grand Esprit créa le 
Naskapis quand il créa les autres hommes”. Stil! farther on: 
Caribou and man used to dwell together in the same lodge; then 
the caribou became fearful of man, saying to him, among other 
things ‘“‘ Tu tueras mon corps, mais mon ame repassera dans le 
corps d’un autre caribou fagonné par l’ombre qui plane au-dessus 
des foréts et qui veille sur la destinée de la nation des caribous ”. 
Certain details here and there in Father Lacasse’s long account 
suggest a slight post-Columbian and Christian influence, but in the 
main the account is clearly aboriginal.** Incidentally two of these 
beings, and perhaps all three—the Great Spirit, Mesh ( Mistabeo?), 
and the caribou-guardian,—correspond fairly closely to those found 
by Dr. Strong and described earlier in the present paper. 

Father F. X. Bossé was told by the oldest of the then living 
missionaries among the Montagnais and Naskapi, one who had 
worked over thirty-four years among them, that the Naskapi had 
replied as follows to this missionary when he urged them not to 
eat up everything at once but to lay aside food for future lean 
days: “ Nos péres mangeaient tout ce que leur envoyait le Grand 
Esprit, et nos péres étaient fins, nous faisons comme nos péres. 
. . » Je tues dix caribous; c’est le Grand-Esprit qui me les envoie 
parcequ’il voit que j’ai faim; il a un gros coeur pour moi, le Grand 


Esprit, et il veut que je mange . . . je mange tout. Le Grand 
Esprit rit, et m’engraisse encore mille caribous la-bas, dans les terres 
des Naskapis. Tu voudrais . . . que je cache le pemican que le 


Grand-Esprit m’envoie? Mais cela insulte le Grand Esprit. Si je 
meurs cette nuit, apres l’avoir fait, je paraitrai devant la face du 
Grand-Esprit, son oeil sera faché, et il me dira: tu es un mauvais 
fils, tu n’as pas eu d’esprit. Tu me traites comme un matshi- 
manitou. . . . Tu fait pitié a ton Pere d’en haut. . . . Il n’enverra 
plus ses caribous dans ton chemin de chasse”. There is possibly 
some Christian influence here, but in general aboriginal concepts 
appear dominant.** 


33 Zach. Lacasse, “ Lettre”, Nov., 1878, in APFQ, n.s. no. 7, Feb., 1879, 
17-23. 


34 F, X. Bossé, “ Lettre”, Apr. 25, 1887, ibid., n. s. no. 33, Oct., 1887, 213-14. 
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Finally Turner says of the Ungava Nenenot: “ All these minor 
spirits are under the control of a single great spirit having its 
dwelling in the sky.” ** 

A review of the evidence, fragmentary as this evidence is for 
many sections of the far-flung Algonquian peoples, makes it reason- 
ably clear that a Supreme Being belief is part of Algonquian culture 
as far back as our information goes. This would seem to add 
appreciably to the reliability of the data obtained for the James 
Bay Cree and Montagnais-Naskapi of tne east coast and Labrador. 
The food sacrifice seems from very early times to have been used 
both for the dead and for the superior spirits. Who the commonly 
reported “ evil spirit” was is not clear in all cases. In many cases 
he quite obviously is the Wihtiko for whom among at least the 
modern James Bay and Téte-de-Boule Cree, there is plenty of 
fear but nothing that can be called in any real sense cult. In some 
other cases it looks as if the “ evil spirit’ is Mikenak, Mistabeo 
or some other of the beings associated with conjuring and the con- 
juring tent. It is just possible, however, that there may be a sort 
of supreme evil spirit, distinct from any of these others, among 
some sections of the Cree, but it is unlikely that such a belief is at 
all widespread. I think we can say with all reasonable confidence 
that such a belief is not found among the James Bay Indians. 

To sum up. That there may be certain minor errors of detail in 
the accounts as recorded from the field by Miss Flannery, Dr. 
Strong and the present writer is probable enough, considering the 
circumstances under which the data had to be gathered. That 
however the data are substantially accurate seems reasonably estab- 
lished, first, from the qualifications of the informants themselves, 
and secondly from the conformity of the data for the James Bay 
and northern Labrador Algonquains with the independently 
gathered earlier and more recent data from the other Algonquians 
and from the northern Athapaskans. 


B. Has THERE BEEN CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE? 


Is the theism which we have found among these northern Algon- 
quians of James Bay and Labrador due to the importation of Chris- 
tian teachings by white explorers, traders, or missionaries? Be- 


35 LL. M. Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava district, Hudson Bay territory, 
BAE-R 11, 1894, 273. 
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fore we attempt to answer this question directly it may be well to 
give a summary sketch of exploration, trading, and missionary 
work on the Bay. 

There was practically no face-to-face contact between whites and 
natives in the Bay up to 1668. Hudson and his men in 1610-11 
had only a fleeting glimpse of the natives. James in 1631-32 
apparently saw none at all. In 1668 the first trading post on the 
Bay, that at Rupert House, in the extreme southeastern section, 
was founded by Groseilliers. This post was taken over by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1670. Since this date, traders, those of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company especially, have been on James Bay 
uninterruptedly up till the present day.*® 

The first missionary to penetrate to the Bay was Father Charles 
Albanel. He came overland by way of Mistasini, reaching Rupert 
House in 1672 and spending five days at a point twenty leagues 
up the coast from Rupert House. At this point he met some of 
the Indians, and during his very brief stay there instructed the 
natives and baptized sixty-two of them, children and adults. On 
his second trip to Rupert in 1674 he was made prisoner by the 
English, probably without having had opportunity to do any 
appreciable evangelizing. A little further sporadic missionary 
work was carried on by his Jesuit confréres during some of the 
following years, especially at Albany on the west coast between 
1686 and 1693, and at York Factory on Hudson Bay proper up to 
1696. For nearly a century and a half thereafter, until 1840, no 
missionary of any denomination visited James Bay, so far as our 
records show.*? 


36 A good summary of the early history of exploration in the James and 
Hudson’s bay region may be found in S. E. Dawson, The Saint Lawrence 
basin and its borderlands, London, 1905, ch. xxii. Longer popular account 
in A. C. Laut, The ‘Adventurers of England’ on Hudson bay, Toronto, 
1914; more detailed in same writer’s The conquest of the great northwest, 
N. Y., 1908. Cf. also E. Voorhis, Historic forts and trading posts of the 
French regime and of the English fur trading companies, Ottawa, 1930, 4-6 
and s. vv. in Alphabetical list of forts. Oldmixon, loc. cit., has an invaluable 
account of the history of James Bay around 1670. 

87 On the early Catholic missions on James Bay, at York Factory, and 
in some adjacent areas, from 1672, the date of Father Albanel’s first journey 
to James Bay, to 1696, when Father Marest was taken prisoner by the 
English at York Factory, see: JR (Thwaites), i, 17, xiv, 287, xli, 257, lvi, 
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The modern missionary period on James Bay began in 1840, with 
the arrival at Moose Factory of the Wesleyan missionary, the 
Reverend George Barnley. Here he made his headquarters for 
seven or eight years, paying longer or shorter visits to Albany on 
the west coast and to Rupert House on the east coast. All of the 
reports on his work lead us to conclude that, although he baptized 
a good many of the natives, their indoctrination and Christianiza- 
tion was at best very superficial. At present there appears to be 
hardly any traditional memory of his work,—this sharply con- 
trasting with the still vivid memory of the two native “ mission- 
aries’ from York Factory. One informant did recall his name, 
pronouncing it as if it were spelt in English “ Byly ”. The absence 
of r in the Moose dialect and the unwonted consonantal cluster rn/ 
seem to account for this distortion of his name.** 

The real Christianization of the James Bay natives began with 
the arrival a few years later of the Oblate Fathers and of the 
Church of England missionaries. Fathers J. N. Laverlochere and 
4. M. Garin were the first Oblates to come, reaching Moose in 
1847, and the former visiting both Moose and Albany in 1848. 
In 1851 there came to Moose as resident lay missionary, Mr. John 


148-217, lviii, 296, lix, 306-7, Ixiv, 260-67, Ixvi, 77; Ivanhoe Caron, ed., 
Journal de l'expédition du chevalier [Pierre] de Troyes a la baie d’Hudson, 
en 1686, Beauceville, 1918, 8, 12-13, 16, 43-44, 90; C. de Rochemonteix, ed., 
[Intendant Antoine Raudot, not Father Silvy], Relation par lettres de 
Amerique septentrionalle, Paris, 1904, pp. viii-ix, xiv-xvi, xxxi-lxiii, 109-11; 
same, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVIIe siécle, 3 v., Paris, 
1895-96, ii, 371-76, iii, 269-84. The James Bay Catholic missions came to 
an end with the murder of Father Dalmas at Albany in 1693; the Hudson 
Bay ones, with the imprisonment of Father Marest.at and deportation from 
York Factory in 1696. From 1693 and 1696 until 1847 no Catholic mission- 
ary to my knowledge reached either James or Hudson Bay. 

38 On the Wesleyan missions in James Bay, the best published sources are: 
Letters from George Barnley, in Wesleyan-Methodist magazine for 1841, 
v. 64, 166-69 (160-71) ; for 1843, v. 66, 82-83; for 1845, v. 68, 201-4. Other 
data on James Bay and western Cree Wesleyan missions, ibid., esp.: v. 63, 
358; v. 64, 159-65, 172-73; v. 65, 884-85; v. 66, 73-83; v. 68, 204-7; v. 72, 
892-94. Shorter summaries of James Bay and other early Wesleyan missions 
to the Cree in: W. Moister, A history of Wesleyan missions, 2d rev. ed., 
London, 1871, 84-86; G. H. Cornish, Cyclopaedia of Methodism in Canada, 
Toronto, 1881, i, 349-51; G. G. Findlay and W. W. Holdsworth, The history 
of the Wesleyan Methodist missionary society, i, London, 1921, 465-76 passim. 
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Horden, afterwards Bishop Horden, who was ordained at Moose in 
1852 and consecrated bishop of Moosonee in 1872. Within less 
than a decade after the coming of the Catholic and Anglican mis- 
sionaries, nearly all the Indians on either coast of the Bay had 
embraced the Christian faith. They have remained Christian up 
to the present day.*® 

Since the dawn of the modern missionary period around the 
middle of the last century, Christian theism and Christian doctrines 
and practices in general have deeply penetrated into Indian life. 
Much, however, of the older magico-religious culture, partic- 
ularly the older conjuring complex and hunting observances, re- 
mained well intact far beyond the middle of the last century, and a 
very considerable proportion of it is at least partly functional 
even today. All or nearly all of what is no longer functional 1s 
still vividly remembered by the older people. Through their help 
it is possible to reconstruct practically the whole of the native 
magico-religious culture as it thrived around 1840 and earlier. 
And this culture as reconstructed is unmistakably Indian, with very 
few traces of European magical and religious conceptions and 
ebservances. As an instance of European infiltration may be 
cited the belief, told to me at Fort George in 1932,—although seem- 
ingly absent elsewhere on the Bay,—that a child born with a caul 
will never die of drowning or meet death on the water. But, all 
ir. all, such infiltrations appear quite rare and exceptional, and even 
where they occur the Indians more commonly know that they are 
of white introduction. In general, as regards non-theistic magico- 


89 On the modern Catholic missions in James Bay, see files of RMQ, 
especially the following letters of Oblate Fathers: Laverlochere, Letter of 
1848, in no. 8, 1849, 34-68; of 1849, no. 9, 1851, 67-99; of 1850, ibid., 99-104; 
Paillier, of 1851, no. 10, 1853, 79-87; Garin, of 1853, ibid., 135-40; of 1853, 
no. 11, 1855, 4-17; of 1855, no. 12, 1857, 1-16; Déléage, of 1858, no. 13, 1850, 
131-41; of 1850, no. 14, 1861, 174-92; Nédelec, of 1871, no. 20, 1872, 70-78. 
See for more recent history, J. E. Saindon, En missionnant, Ottawa, 1928. 
On the missions of the Church of England in James Bay, see: David 
Anderson, “ Letter”, dated Aug. 10, 1852 from Moose Factory, in Church 
missionary intelligencer, 1852, iii, 281-84; same, The net in the Bay, 2d rev. 
ed., London, 1873 (first ed. written in 1853); A. R. Buckland, John Horden, 
missionary bishop, 7th ed., London, 1900. Cf. also on early Wesleyan and 
Anglican missions in northern area, S. Tucker, The rainbow in the north, 
4th ed., London, 1856. 
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religious culture, the James Bay Indians show rather marked 
tenacity of their own culture and impermeability to that of the 
Europeans. : 

As regards, however, theistic concepts and practices, Christian 
influence has been profound since 1840. Of the theism that may 
for the moment be assumed as aboriginal, most has been swamped 
out or swallowed up, although meat is still covered when it is 
carried abroad and the feeling against wasting meat is still, it seems, 
as strong as of old. Some Christian influence, though of a minor 
nature, has also pretty clearly colored in some respects the accounts 
of what our informants believed to be pre-Christian theism. For 
instance, the form of address, “ Our Father in heaven”, reported 
by Mrs. Morrison, certainly sounds post-Christian. It is quite 
likely, too, that the linking of the Manitu to the socio-moral order 
by two of our informants, Jeannette and John Dick, betrays Chris- 
tian influence. But apart from these and perhaps some other and 
minor details, the general concept of the Supreme Being and of 
the observances associated therewith, as reported by our inform- 
ants, seem with all reasonable clearness to be aboriginal, not 
post-Christian, and for the following reasons. 

First of all, the whole concept with its associated observances 
has a strong aboriginal flavor. The Supreme Being is decidedly 
more of a master than of a maker. The Supreme Being as maker 
was quite unknown to most of our informants, whereas the idea 
of mastery was emphasized by all of them. The names for the 
Supreme Being, excepting the appellations ‘ Wooden-shoe 
Wearer ” and perhaps “Our Father”, have a decidedly native 
ring. The three names, “ Master of Food”, “ Master of Life”, 
and “ Master of Death”, are again quite Indian, or certainly not 
distinctively Christian, and the second of these three names, 
“Master of Life”, or as we got it, “ Thou who hast mastery over 
life’, is one that has not to my knowledge been reported recently 
from Algonquian peoples but one that appears over and over 
again in the earlier evidence before there could have been any 
reasonable ground whatever for suspecting Christian influence. 

Further, the function of dream-sending attributed to the Supreme 
Being, and the dynamic relationship of the Supreme Being to the 
conjuring complex, appear as typically aboriginal, certainly not as 
Christian. The present-day Christian Indian of James Bay is 
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much more apt to look upon the conjuring rites as the work of the 
“devil”. Again, the practice of covering the meat when carrying 
it abroad and the strict taboo on wasting meat, in both cases lest 
the Supreme Being be offended, seem decidedly Indian, as does - 
also the first-fruits offering of food, whether by holding it up or 
especially by throwing it in the fire. Aboriginal, too, appears the 
very vague idea of the future life, a vagueness that almost amounts 
to the denial thereof. 

All in all, the concept of the Supreme Being and the practices 
associated therewith distinctly conform to Indian and non-Chris- 
tian patterns rather than to Christian ones. 

Secondly, there is a consistent absence of distinctive Christian 
beliefs and practices in the complex as revealed by the field data, 
and our older Indian informants as a rule drew a sharp line of 
demarcation between what in their present Christian belief was pre- 
Christian and what was not. They were emphatic on points such 
as the following. The Supreme Being had no son; that He has 
“we first learned when the missionaries came”. The Supreme 
3eing was not called Kitci’manitaé or Kicé’maniti, as He is now. 
He was not, as far as most of the informants had heard, in pre- 
Christian days the maker or creator. Souls did not go to him at 
death. No idea of future reward or punishment, of heaven or 
hell, existed. Little or nothing was known of the first man and 
woman. There was no trace of the Christian doctrine of the fall 
and of original sin. The relation of the Supreme Being to the 
socio-moral code was weak or nil. There was no devil in the 
traditional Christian sense. 

If the theism we were able to record had been in whole or in 
large part the result of earlier trader or missionary teaching, it is 
almost inevitable that some one or other of the distinctive Christian 
teachings such as these would have found their way into the theistic 
complex in the native mind. But actually they are all consistently 
absent, nor could I find any indication whatever of such, in spite 
of the most persistent inquiries made for the-express purpose of 
determining if and in how far Christian influence had been at work. 
In view of the long contact, since 1668, of the Indians of the 
Bay with the whites, I had rather expected to find evidences of con- 
siderable Christian infiltration, and I was surprised to find so 
little trace of it. It would be odd, to say the least, that of the 
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whole range of Christian teaching and practice only its basic theism 
should have been adopted and borrowed. 

Thirdly, not only the general concept of a Supreme Being but 
also a number of significant details in the concept itself and in 
the associated observances are independently matched and con- 
firmed by the data reported by older and earlier observers from 
times when Christian influence could not have beer operative at 
all or to any appreciable extent. These earlier data, which we 
have already given, show similar pre-Christian theistic concepts 
and observances among the James Bay Cree,*® the York Factory 
Cree, the inland and western Cree, and the Cree around Quebec; 
among the Montagnais of the Quebec region and of the hinterland 
up from the lower St. Lawrence and into interior and northern 
Labrador ; among the Otchipwe, Algonkins, and other Algonquians ; 
and among the culturally related northern Athapaskans. It would 
be strange, too, that the concept should be found among all or 
practically all the other Algonquian peoples and be absent from 
just one section of the Cree and Montagnais. Finally, while 
widespread diffusion is far from being a reliable index to age or 
aboriginality, such widespread and continuous diffusion as this 
among peoples related by culture or by language or by both, many 
of whom have not been in contact with one another since pre- 
Columbian days would appear to add some weight at least to the 
other evidence for age and aboriginality. 

Fourthly, our James Bay Cree informants derived their infor- 
mation on the earlier theism, not from a vague remote tradition, but 
from their own parents or grandparents, and the memories of these 
parents and grandparents reached well back into at least the period 
prior to the reopening of mission work around the middle of the last 
century. These parents and grandparents could be expected to 
know well what was pre-missionary as distinct from what was post- 
missionary, and, our informants emphasized, had made clear the dis- 
tinctions to our informants, their children and grandchildren. Our 


40 Thomas Gorst’s account, in Oldmixon, cited at beginning of present 
paper. The Indians around Rupert House today speak a Montagnais dialect, 
but in Gorst’s day, 1670-75, to judge from the short vocabulary he gives, 
the Indians there must have been Cree, and they used an r dialect, as did 
the nearby Kesagami Lake Indians until very recently when their dialect 
ceased to be spoken. 
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informants were most explicit themselves in distinguishing between 
beliefs that existed before the coming of the nineteenth century 
missionaries and those that came in with these missionaries, even 
down to such details as the one given by old Charlotte, that “ curs- 
ing started when Christianity started”. The distinctions they 
made,—as, for example, between theistic mastery only before the 
missionaries and theistic creation after, between a non-socio-moral 
Supreme Being before and a socio-moral one after, between no 
divine sonship before and a divine sonship after,—all agree with 
what we know from other sources as regards both native Indian 
beliefs and Christian ones. That such oral tradition harking back 
nearly a century could be exact is further confirmed by the exacti- 
tude of the closely related oral tradition of the coming of the two 
men from York Factory which checks up so strikingly with 
Barnley’s contemporary account of this event, an event that 
occurred just at the time when the modern missionary period first 
began. 

One final point calls for a word of explanation. How could 
it happen that the Indians of the Bay could be exposed so long— 
from 1668 up to 1840—to white influence and yet have taken on 
so little of European religious culture? The fact can, we believe, 
be explained with reasonable satisfactoriness. 

As for the traders, throughout most of the north country they 
were concerned exclusively or almost exclusively with one thing, 
the business of trading a limited range of the white man’s products 
for the Indian’s furs. They did not go in much for mixing religion 
with business. They were after skins, not souls. An occasional 
trader, like David Thompson, did a little amateur Christian indoc- 
trination at odd moments, but he and the few of his type of whom 
we have record were decided exceptions. In fact, as a rule, so 
far at least as the men of the Hudson’s Bay Company were con- 
cerned, the average employee had little opportunity to teach the 
natives the Christian religion, even had he wished to do so. In 
the olden days, as contrasting with more recent ones, “ they 
[the Company’s ‘ servants’] were shut up in the forts, as sailors 
are shut up in a ship, scarcely ever venturing out in winter, and 
hardly ever holding converse with a savage in his wild state... . 
This choice and habit of seclusion grew into a rule with the Com- 
pany’s employees. . . . It was the discipline of the quarter-deck ”. 
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“ The whole of the actual trading of the Factory was in the hands 
of two officials known as traders. None other of the Company’s 
servants at any fort were permitted to have direct intercourse with 
the Indians, save in exceptional circumstances”, “ There was 
neither clergyman nor divine worship”.*' Such is the general 
story of the north country in the early days. There is no evidence 
that James Bay was an exceptional area. 

As for the early missions between 1672 and 1693, they were 
at best sporadic, and must have necessarily been superficial in 
their effects. Father Albanel, for instance, spent in all only five 
days in instructing the natives of the coast close to what is now 
Eastmain. Something of Christian teaching may also about this 
time have filtered into the east or southeast coast of the Bay from 
the missions of the Saguenay. Some further missionary influence 
was exercised around Albany on the west coast between 1686 and 
1693. This about completes the story. From 1693 to 1840 no 
missionaries at all visited the Bay. Had any appreciable amount 
of teaching survived the long interval of nearly a century and a 
half, one or other of the distinctly Catholic tenets or practises 
should have survived, and some word about them would almost 
certainly be found in the fairly lengthy original accounts of the 
first nineteenth century Wesleyan, Catholic and Church of Eng- 
land missionaries. But no mention of such occurs. There had 
been plenty of time for the little that had been learned to be 
forgotten. 


C. HAS THERE BEEN OTCHIPWE OR ALGONKIN INFLUENCE? 


One of my Albany informants, old Jeannette, believed that the 
word Manitu was of recent Otchipwe origin. This is pretty 
clearly an error on her part, as is evident from the early occurrence 
of the word for the Supreme Being among the James Bay, York 
Factory, and other Cree. The Abitibi Algonkins used to come 
down to the Bay, as is recorded by Oldmixon, when the whites 
first visited at Moose shortly after the founding of Rupert House, 
and they did so until comparatively recent decades. At Albany 
and Atawapiskat on the west coast there was for long years con- 
siderable mingling of Otchipwe and Cree in trade and marriage. 


41 B, Willson, The great company, Toronto, 1899, 176, 170, 177, cf. 308-9. 
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The possibility therefore of an Otchipwe or Algonkin origin for 
the theism of the west coast of the Bay cannot be ruled out in 
advance. 

As regards the Algonkins, not much need be said, except that 
while it is theoretically possible that they imported theism to the 
natives of the Bay, it seems actually very improbable, to say the 
least, in view of the distribution of the theistic complex among 
the distant Cree and Montagnais who were, unlike the Cree of 
Moose Factory, far remote from the Algonkins. 

As regards the Otchipwe, more can be said. There has certainly 
been close association from times far back between the inland Otch- 
ipwe of the upper Albany and Atawapiskat rivers and the coastal 
Cree nearer the mouths of these rivers, and the theism of the 
Ctchipwe is well developed. However, actually, in spite of this 
close association, the Cree appear to have absorbed very little in 
the main from their Otchipwe neighbors, either in magico-re- 
ligious matters or in other phases of culture. The common Otch- 
ipwe belief, for instance, that the soul after death must cross a 
river on an oscillating log was quite unknown to any of my in- 
formants. Nor were any of them familiar with any of the typical 
characteristics of the Midewiwin, such as resuscitation or the use 
of the migis shell. The name Mikenak for the spokesman of the 
shaking-tent rite is about the only outstanding evidence of Otchipwe 
influence to be found in the James Bay magico-religious system ; 
my attention was first called to this linguistic point by Dr. Truman 
Michelson. 

Skinner reported the existence of more than one class of con- 
jurer on the Bay, and the former prevalence of a sib system at 
least at Albany,*? both of which cultural features, especially the 
latter, might suggest Otchipwe influence. The most meticulous 
inquiries on these points in 1927, 1932, and 1933, made among 
even the oldest and best informed Indians, elicited quite positive 
denials of the former prevalence of either of these cultural features 
among the west coast Cree. As a last resort, I explained to my 
informants in fairly minute detail the sib system as well as the 
different kinds and degrees of medicine men as found among the 
Otchipwe, but even such direct questioning brought from all in- 


42 A, Skinner, Easter Cree, AMNH-AP, v. ix, 1911, 56, 60. 
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formants a consistent and emphatic negative. One or two of the 
informants knew something of the sib system prevailing among 
the inland Otchipwe, but were positive that nothing of the kind 
had existed among the Cree nearer the Bay. Some had heard of 
the term wabano for conjurer, but held that it was merely another 
name for mitéo, (“‘ conjurer”’) and all maintained that there had 
uever been but one kind of mitZ0. None had ever heard of such 
a typical Otchipwe name for the shaking-tent rite as tcisakiqwin. 
All the evidence I have been able to gather seems to point to the 
conclusion that the sib system and Midewiwin elements reported 
by Skinner as found among the Albany Cree were in reality, not 
part of coastal Cree culture, but of the culture of inland Otchipwe 
resident at or visiting Albany or of Otchipwe descendants among 
the Cree there. 

There appears then to be no evidence for assuming basic Otch- 
ipwe influence among the Cree of the west coast, and consequently 
no good ground for assuming that the Supreme Being complex 
of the west coast Cree has come to them from the contiguous 
inland Otchipwe. There is still less likelihood that Otchipwe influ- 
ence has had anything to do with the theism as found by Miss 
Flannery at Eastmain and by Dr. Strong and the earlier auth- 
orities cited on the inland Labrador peninsula. The early theism 
of the York Factory Cree, who, so far as I can discover, were not 
in close contact at all with Otchipwe, makes more improbable still 
an assumption of an Otchipwe origin for the James Bay Cree 
theism. 

The field data, presented in the present paper and the discussion 
and interpretation thereof, leave much to be desired. The “ re- 
construction ” in the field had to be carried out under the handi- 
cap of many practical difficulties and limitations. The writer 
hopes that it will be possible for him to return to the Bay in the 
summer of 1934 and to gather further information, particularly 
from the east coast of the Bay and from the more northern section 
of the west coast. The east coast appears to offer the better 
chance for a fuller check-up. 
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